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A  RECORD  UNEQUALED  IN  THE  BAND 
INSTRUMENT  INDUSTRY! 
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(Q  A  CX 

y  CATALOG  OF  j 
0  MUSIC  0 


for  Symphony^  Chamber] 
and  String  Orchestras 


CONTROLLED 


The  American  Society  of  Com¬ 
posers,  Authors  and  Publishers  is 
now  preparing  a  comprehensive 
catalog  of  orchestral  works  in  its 
repertoire  as  a  service  to  conduc¬ 
tors  of  symphony  orchestras  all 
over  the  nation. 

The  catalog,  which  will  be  ready 
sometime  late  this  Spring,  will 
also  include  vocal  and  choral 
works  with  orchestral  accompani¬ 
ment  provided  by  the  composer 
and  selected  compositions  by 
members  of  the  Society’s  foreign 
affiliates.  The  information  given 
for  each  composition  includes  in¬ 
strumentation,  approximate  per¬ 
forming  time,  the  source  of  mate¬ 
rials  for  performance,  and  avail¬ 
able  commercial  recordings. 

This  catalog  will  fill  a  longstand¬ 
ing  need.  Much  of  its  contents  is 
derived  from  the  ASCAP  Serious 
Music  Surveys  and  has  never  been 
made  available  before. 


The  American  Society 
of  Composers, 
Authors  and 
Publishers  ^ 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N*w  York  20,  N.  Y.  1 
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Paul  Cremaschi,  Coral  Gables,  Florida 

About  this  timo  of  yoar  snowbound  music  educators  above  the  Meson-Dixon  line  might 
well  envy  the  position  of  a  man  who  wields  his  baton  under  sunny  skies  and  waving  palms. 
Mr.  Paul  Cremaschi  is  such  a  man,  and  although  the  particular  section  of  America  he  has 
chosen  to  make  musical  is  also  fabled  as  a  playground,  the  record  indicates  that  he  takes 
his  music  seriously  d'espite  climatic  distractions. 

Bands  under  Mr.  Cramaschi's  direction  almost  invariably  bear  the  Frst  Division  stamp, 
with  a  rare  second  division  rating  coming  occasionally  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  In  the  Florida  state  contest-festival  last  year  his  Ponce  da  Leon  High  School  band 
swept  the  field  with  1st  divisions  in  concert,  marching,  sight  reading,  and  nine  firsts  in  solo 
and  ensemble  events. 

Since  1935  whan  ha  received  his  B.S.  in  music  from  New  York  University,  Mr.  Cremaschi 
has  confined  his  teaching  to  the  peninsular  state,  venturing  out  only  once,  in  1944,  to  direct 
instrumental  music  at  Highland  Park,  Mich.  The  Florida  sand  refused  to  bo  shaken  out  of 
his  shoes  and  caused  such  a  persistent  itch  that  Mr.  Cremaschi  was  forced  to  return  to  tha 
glamorized  swamplands  and  has  been  basking  there  over  since. 

Ponce  de  Leon's  musical  mentor  is  nof,  however,  a  native  Horidan.  He  grew  up  in  New 
York  City,  and  studied  there  under  a  series  of  noted  teachers  of  violin  and  trombone.  Later 
ho  did  further  work  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York  College  of  Music  and  the 
Ernest  Williams  School  of  Music.  Before  entering  the  school  music  field  he  had  garnarad 
profeuional  experience  on  violin,  viola,  trombone  and  piano.  New  York  University  awarded 
him  a  Master's  Degree  in  1942. 

A  member  of  tha  first  violin  section  of  both  the  University  of  Miami  Symphony  and  the 
Greater  Miami  Philharmonic  Society,  Paul  Cremaschi  is  also  heartily  in  favor  of  school 
dance  bands.  Chess  end  swimming  provide  his  mental  and  physical  gymnastics. 

And,  by  the  bye,  Mr,  Cremaschi  is  a  bachelor — "but  not  a  confirmed  one.  .  . 

‘'Jhsup  CbtSL  TTlakin^, 

dmahka,  Tniwad" 
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A  ''Must"  in  the  Education  of 
Drummers  and  Band  Leaders 

Here  in  one  exciting  book  is  the  essence 
of  drum-famous  William  F.  Ludwig’s  ex¬ 
perience  as  artist  and  teacher.  Here,  in  70 
fascinating  pages,  are  all  the  secrea  of 
top-notch  drummers  and  top-flight  drum 
sections.  70  specially  posed  photographs, 
with  music  and  explanatory  text,  carry  you 
to  mastery  of  all  the  instruments  of  the 
drummer’s  art— cymbals,  bass,  concert  and 
parade  drums,  tympani,  bell  lyra,  tambou¬ 
rine,  castanets.  Study  the  pulsations  of  the 
roll  — learn  how  ace  percussion  sections 
operate  —  play  new  and  original  solos  — 
learn  to  read  at  sight.  $1.50  at  your  music 
dealer.  If  he  can’t  supply  you,  order  direct. 
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MR.  MY  RAN  !s  one  of  lha  most  for¬ 
ward-looking  educators  in  the  Middle 
West.  He  feels  that  the  vocational 
aspect  of  music  education  is  often 
overlooked  and,  characteristically,  is 
doing  something  about  it.  The  concert 
which  ha  refers  to  in  this  article  was 
reviewed  in  last  month's  news  section. 


Down  in  Indiana 
they're  putting  music  to  work 
as  a  "vocationar  subject. 
Old  concepts  are  being  junked, 
without  tears,  in  favor  of 
the  20th  Century  models. 
Yes,  Mr.  Bach  is  still 
on  the  stands  —  but  he  wouldn't 
recognize  his  new  neighbors. 


VOCATIONAL 


Aspects  of  '"Jazz" 

In  Music  Education 


•  IN  PRESENTING  THESE 
THOUGHTS  on  the  subject  of  Jazz  in 
the  school  music  program,  I  do  not 
want  to  give  the  impression  that  here 
in  Michigan  City  we  teach  nothing  but 
jazz.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  pupils 
love  to  play  Correlll,  Bach,  Hayden 
and  Mozart  in  the  string  classes,  and 
the  members  of  the  band  never  rise 
to  greater  emotional  heights  than 
when  giving  a  good  reading  of 
"Rienzl,”  “Les  Preludes”  or  “Oberon.” 
But  we  do  recognize  the  vocational  as¬ 
pect  of  music.  Our  solution  of  that 
problem  is  to  give  just  as  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  modern  phrasing,  styling, 
and  techniques  as  to  educating  tor  the 
classics. 

Recently  we  in  Michigan  City  en¬ 
joyed  a  new  and  interesting  experi¬ 
ence — a  concert  which  pointed  to  new 
possibilities  and  new  horizons  in  the 


field  of  school  music.  The  members  of 
the  band  are  tremendously  stimulated, 
and  I  believe  that  our  progress  for  the 
future  will  stem  directly  from  the 
concert  and  bring  us  larger  supporting 
audiences. 

What  we  did  at  this  concert  was  to 
apply  modern  professional  standards 
to  our  technique,  phrasing  and  show¬ 
manship.  Our  guest  was  David  Gorn- 
ston,  who  has  long  argued  that  the 
lag  in  music  education  is  caused  by 
an  adherence  to  antiquated  concep¬ 
tions. 


At  this  concert  an  attempt  was 
made  (only  three  days  rehearsals 
were  available)  to  give  the  concert 
band  the  sort  of  musical  quality  that 
is  beard  in  the  musical  organizations 
of  Whiteman,  Kostelanetz,  Paige, 
Dorsey  and  Gould. 

Specifically,  a  liberal  use  was  made 
of  various  types  of  mutes,  hats  and 
felts  throughout  the  entire  brass  sec¬ 
tion,  and  for  tone  color  the  brasses 
were  thinned  out  or  moved  to  micro¬ 
phones  for  solo,  duet  and  trio  effects. 


by  (paimaJL  Tnifhan, 

Director  of  Instrumental  Music 
Michigan  City,  Indiana,  Public  Schools 
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ProfMtional  prid*  in  thnir  appnaranc*  and  muticianship  is  evident  in  these  Michi9an  City  music  students  as  they  performed  during  a 
"Radio  Sympnonette"  Concert  last  March  with  Mr.  Myran  conducting.  The  best  of  old  and  new  concepts  are  integrated  in  their  program. 


"Mike"  Technique 

Microphone  technique  played  a  very 
important  part  in  this  concert.  At  one 
spot  in  the  “Wayfaring  Stranger”  for 
band,  a  flute  solo  was  played  directly 
into  a  mike  while  the  horn  section,  in 
standing  position,  played  a  contra¬ 
puntal  flgure  as  a  dominant  support 
to  the  soloist.  As  a  background  to 
this,  the  tubas,  saxophones  and  low 
clarinets  were  blended. 

One  of  the  old  bugaboos  discarded  in 
this  performance  was  that,  “Drums 
should  be  felt  and  not  heard.”  We 
take  the  position  that  in  some  places 
the  drums  should  not  only  be  heard, 
but  be  dominant  in  the  overall  musi¬ 
cal  effect  desired.  Mr.  Gornston  con¬ 
tends  that  it  would  be  Just  as  silly  to 
make  a  blanket  statement  that 
“Trumpets  should  be  felt  and  not 
heard,”  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
some  places  the  trumpets  must  be  pre¬ 
dominant,  While  in  others  they  disap¬ 
pear  into  a  blended  ensemble  or  back¬ 
ground. 

We  were  thrilled  and  amazed  at  the 
manner  in  which  an  old  warhorse 
such  as  “National  Emblem”  could  be 
given  a  sparkling  instrumental  treat¬ 
ment.  You  should  hear  the  flrst  strain 
of  this  march  with  trumpets  and 
trombones  eliminated  and  a  single 
trombone  with  a  hand  vibrato  playing 
the  counter-melody  into  a  mike.  You 
should  hear  the  trio  of  this  march 
with  the  flrst  ten  bars  played  by  the 
full  band  louder  than  you  have  ever 
heard  a  band  play,  coming  down  to  a 
whisper  accompanying  one  trumpet 
playing  the  melody  with  a  solo  tone 
mute  into  a  mike. 


There  were  many  other  things  that 
happened  to  delight  and  entertain  the 
audience  as  well  as  provide  an  unfor¬ 
gettable  musical  experience  for  the 
members  of  the  band,  but  the  purpose 
of  this  article  is  to  suggest  that,  on 
the  teacher  training  level,  a  course 
dealing  with  modern,  practical  instru¬ 
mental  and  ensemble  techniques 
would  be  a  boon  to  music  supervisors. 

A  Glorious  Future 

School  music  education  stands  on  the 


threshold  of  a  new  and  glorious  fu¬ 
ture  which  is  to  be  achieved  only  with 
a  change  from  musical  conceptions 
which  are  antiquated,  outmoded,  dull 
and  deadening.  At  present  there  is  a 
bottleneck  in  music  education  at  the 
teacher-training  level  because  no  con¬ 
sideration  is  given  to  the  vocationai 
and  social  aspects  of  instrumental 
technique  and  performance. 

We  have  a  need  for  consideration 
of  “re-vocational”  training  in  our  pro¬ 
gram  of  vocational  guidance.  The  old, 
corny  pit-style  Jazz  man  is  out  of 
place  today  and  his  maladjustment 
will  not  be  corrected  by  ridicule  but 
by  a  re-tralning  in  the  use  of  modern 
trends  in  techniques  in  this  fleld. 

Most  band  concerts  are  very  poorly 
attended;  and  it  is  a  well  established 
fact  that  the  quality  of  musical  per¬ 
formance  of  the  marching  band  is  gen¬ 
erally  nil.  One  of  the  reasons  there  is 
little  or  no  carry-over  Into  adult  life 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  adults  Just  will 
not  buy  music  as  it  is  performed  by 
the  concert  band.  Just  as  we  have  had 
changes  in  conception  introduced  by 
Fred  Waring’s  glee  club,  so  must  we 
have  a  fresh  viewpoint  in  instrumen¬ 
tal  ensemble  performance. 

I  believe  that  if  music  supervisors 
generally  would  have  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  observe  Mr.  Gornston’s  re¬ 
hearsals  and  hear  his  concert,  they 
would  feel  personally  enriched  as  far 
as  their  own  technical  procedures  are 
concerned.  A  practical  course  dealing 
with  new  conceptions  for  music  edu¬ 
cation  would,  I  am  sure,  solve  many 
problems  for  the  music  supervisors  in 
the  fleld. 
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Here  is  the  tall  tale 


of  a  Great  trombonist  I 

"Dick"  Whitby  ! 


•  STILL  THE  PERFECTIONIST  that 
he  was  during  his  days  as  first  trom¬ 
bonist  with  the  immortal  John  Philip 
Sousa,  Richard  Whitby  at  67  exem¬ 
plifies  the  finest  musical  traditions  of 
the  Golden  Era  of  artists  of  the  brass. 
Although  his  career  has  spanned  six 
decades  of  musical  history,  “Dick” 
Whitby  steadfastly  refuses  to  enter 
the  twilight  zone  of  achievement.  His 
energy  continues  unabated,  and  he 
gives  freely  of  his  artistry  in  perform¬ 
ance  and  inspirational  teaching  in  a 
manner  that  would  make  his  old  boss. 
The  March  King,  proud  were  he  alive 
today. 

Born  in  Warrensburg,  New  York, 
Dick  was  the  fifth  of  six  talented  chil¬ 
dren,  with  a  splendid  musical  inherit¬ 
ance  and  a  home  life  founded  on 


The  remarkable  story  of  a  true 
'Old  Master"  of  the  brass  family, 
who  struggled  for — and  won — 
a  perfect  technic. 
Today,  at  S7,  the  March  King's 
trombonist  keeps  alive 
a  great  tradition  in  music 


"Dick"  Whitby  in  the  days  whan  ha 
was  Itt  frotnbonltt  with  tha  immor¬ 
tal  March  King.  Ha  racatli  that  tha 
graat  director  and  hit  bandtman  wara 
not  abova  playing  practical  jokat 
on  aach  othar  while  on  road  fript. 


music.  His  parents  had  come  to 
America  from  the  ancient  seaport 
town  of  Whitby  some  years  before. 
The  Whitby  family  orchestra  is  one  of 
Dick’s  earliest  and  fondest  recollec¬ 
tions.  His  father  started  him  first  on 
cornet,  but  later  be  changed  to  trom¬ 
bone,  the  instrument  destined  to  bring 
him  fame.  The  Whitbys  won  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  local  recognition  with  their  or¬ 
chestra,  and,  almost  without  realizing 
it,  young  Richard  had  decided  to  cast 
his  future  lot  with  his  beloved  trom¬ 
bone. 

He  found  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
acquire  his  early  experience  close  to 
home,  for  those  were  the  days  when 
every  town  and  hamlet  prided  itself 
on  its  community  band  and  went  ali 
out  to  support  their  favorites.  Dick 
Whitby  played  with  the  Citizens  Band 
of  Warrensburg  and  Glen  Faiis,  until 
a  traveling  company  persuaded  him  to 
go  with  them  to  Richmond,  Virginia. 
But  after  six  seasons  of  concert  work 
he  became  restless  and  returned  to 
New  York  to  become  soloist  with  Gart- 
land’s  10th  regiment  band  of  Albany. 

In  1912,  when  he  was  33,  Richard 
Whitby  took  the  first  step  toward  ob¬ 
taining  the  professional  success  he 
was  destined  to  win.  He  breasted  the 
metropolitan  maelstrom  of  New  York 
City,  fortified  with  confidence  in  his 
talent  and  not  much  else.  Passing  an 
Instrument  manufacturer’s  show  room, 
he  noticed  some  gleaming  new  trom¬ 
bones  on  display.  He  couldn’t  resist 


the  temptation  to  step  inside  and  play 
a  few  notes  on  the  new  creations.  The 
clerk  was  greatly  impressed,  and 
asked  the  young  trombonist  if  he  was 
working.  If  not,  why  didn’t  he  drop 
around  to  the  Eduarde’s  Band  room 
that  evening.  Dick  did  just  that,  sat 
in  at  the  rehearsal,  and  from  then  on 
the  small  town  trombonist  was  a  main¬ 
stay  of  the  big  city  band,  eventually 
becoming  soloist. 

If,  by  present  day  standards,  33 
seems  a  little  late  in  life  to  be  start¬ 
ing  toward  the  peak  of  a  professional 
career,  let  the  young  musician  of 
today  remember  that  those  were  less 
hurried  days,  when  genius  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  ripen  slowly,  bearing  fruit 
only  when  fully  matured. 

A  New  Technic 

While  playing  with  Eduarde’s  band 
Dick  Whitby  was  also  putting  in  over¬ 
time  hours  in  serious  study  with  the 
great  teachers  available  in  New  York. 
The  first  of  these  was  Ernest  Clarke, 
brother  of  the  famed  cornet  soloist, 
Herbert  S.  Clarke.  Then  he  cast  his 
lot  with  Leo  Zimmerman,  who  was 
famous  both  as  a  teacher  and  a  per¬ 
former. 

Zimmerman  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  radical  change  in  Whitby’s 
technic,  and  thus  began  a  year  of  the 
bitterest  struggle  and  discouragement, 
such  as  only  musicians  who  have  had 
to  scrap  the  playing  habits  of  a  life¬ 
time  to  achieve  perfection  can  appre- 


date.  But  Zimmerman  was  more  than 
Just  a  great  teacher:  he  was  also  a 
true  friend,  with  the  faith  of  a  father 
in  his  pupil.  Where  many  would  have 
quit  in  utter  disgust  and  disillusion¬ 
ment,  Dick  Whitby  stuck  it  out,  with 
Zimmerman  constantly  guiding,  coax¬ 
ing,  chiding  and  inspiring  at  his  side. 
The  friendship  with  his  great  teacher 
left  an  indelible  stamp  on  Mr.  Whitby, 
both  as  a  performer  and  as  a  person¬ 
ality. 

The  admiration  was  mutual,  how¬ 
ever,  for  Zimmerman,  who  gave  only 
the  rarest  of  compliments,  said,  “Dick, 
you  have  the  fastest  single  tongue  I’ve 
ever  heard."  As  Whitby  progressed, 
his  teacher  also  praised  his  high  regis¬ 
ter  work  and  intonation,  and  once, 
when  asked  if  he  could  point  out  any 
place  for  future  improvement,  the 
great  artist  said  thoughtfully,  “Yes, 

I  have  one  criticism.  You  stand  with 
your  feet  braced — I  suggest  putting 
the  heels  together!”  (How  close  can 
you  come  to  100%?) 

How  an  Artist  Does  It 

The  school  musician  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  fundamentals  of  this  tech¬ 
nic,  which  has  produced  such  range 
and  tonal  beauty. 

The  instrument  is  held  straight, 
parallel  with  the  floor  and  ceiling. 
The  mouthpiece  is  placed  on  about 
the  center  of  the  lips  for  the  middle 
register.  However,  the  lower  lip  is 
used  mostly. 

Pressure  is  as  light  as  possible,  and 
the  lower  Jaw  is  brought  forward 
more  when  fatigue  begins  overtaking 
the  player  or  is  apparent  in  any  phase 
of  playing,  such  as  attack,  tone  or 
duration. 

Skill  and  cobrdination  of  hands  and 
lips  must  be  developed  in  moving  the 
horn  dovm  to  secure  high  notes,  the 
air  flowing  through  the  top  of  the 
mouthpiece,  and  up  to  play  the  lower 
tones. 

Tremolo  is  achieved  through  the 
breath  and  diaphragm.  Of  course, 
good  breath  control  is  essential. 

Posture  is  that  of  a  soldier  giving  a 
salute. 

After  all  this  has  become  a  habit, 
relaxation  and  naturalness  follow. 

During  the  period  when  he  was 
winning  his  battles  with  technic,  Mr. 
Whitby  was  playing  in  the  pit  orches¬ 
tras  of  the  Paramount  and  Capitol 
theatres,  both  meccas  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  world  at  that  time.  A  well- 
remenjbered  highlight  of  these  days 
was  when  Paul  Whiteman  merged 
both  the  Paramount  band  and  his  own 


Mr.  Whitby  as  he  appeared  last  summer  in  the  uniform  of  the  1st  Regimental  Band 
of  Albany.  A  true  artist,  he  adds  a  dash  of  the  Sousa  tradition  wherever  he  plays. 


under  his  baton.  After  the  show  the 
King  of  Jazz  said  to  his  trombone 
player,  “Why  can’t  you  get  an  attack 
like  that  Paramount’s  got?  He’s  a 
WOW!”  Shortly  thereafter  Mr.  Whit¬ 
by  was  offered  a  chair  in  Whiteman’s 
band,  but  he  turned  it  down.  Other 
irons  were  in  the  Are  then,  chief 
among  them  being  the  world  famous 
band  of  John  Philip  Sousa. 

Hi-Jinks  with  Sousa 

As  perfect  and  right  as  the  last 
piece  is  fitted  into  an  intricate  puzzle, 
Dick  became  first  trombone  of  Sousa’s 
band  in  1915.  A  top  notcher  among 
the  flnest  musicians  in  the  country, 
the  following  four  years  were  perhaps 
the  happiest  in  his  life. 

The  stories  about  the  March  King 
are  legion,  some  of  them  finding  their 
way  into  the  annals  of  musical  legend. 
Dick  Whitby  has  some  stories  to  add 
to  the  collection,  based  on  his  per¬ 
sonal  relationships  with  the  great 


conductor  and  the  members  of  his 
band. 

“While  playing  at  the  great  conven¬ 
tion  hall  in  Chicago,”  Dick  recollects, 
“Mark  Lyons  (second  trombone)  and 
I  had  a  very  fast  and  difflcult  pas¬ 
sage  in  -one  of  Sousa’s  own  composi¬ 
tions,  ‘Impressions  at  the  Movies.’ 
After  its  successful  completion  we 
reached  over  and  slyly  shook  hands. 
The  next  day  at  Milwaukee  ’The  Gov¬ 
ernor,  as  we  called 'Mr.  Sousa,  smiled 
as  he  handed  us  the  newspaper  and 
said,  ‘You’ve  got  a  writeup.’  Sure 
enough,  a  reviewer  had  included  in 
his  column,  ’.  .  .  the  trombones  thought 
so  much  of  one  another  that  they  con¬ 
gratulated  each  other  by  shaking 
hands.  .  .  .’ 

“Of  course,”  continues  Dick,  “each 
of  us  had  our  own  particular  hook  on 
which  to  hang  our  caps.  To  avoid  con¬ 
fusion  each  hook  on  the  rack  was  la¬ 
beled  with  the  owner’s  name,  and  the 
rack  accompanied  us  on  all  our  tours. 
One  night  during  the  concert  our  barl- 


'>y  ^istmihcL  (RoJbsudA,  J'Ubwui. 


tone  soloist  sneaked  backstage  and 
switched  all  the  hats.  As  soon  as  the 
program  was  over  we  rushed  out  to 


Richfield  Springs,  New  York 


grab  our  hats  and  run  for  the  train 


1h«  Columbia  High  School  Band  of  Ea$f  Graanbuth,  N.  Y.,  which  Mr.  Whifby  (cantor)  diractad  in  1940  and  1941.  Ha  provad  to 
have  a  magician's  ability  in  davaloping  tha  latant  talant  of  his  youngstars  and  many  of  his  pupils  wara  contast  prizawinnars. 


to  the  next  town.  Nobody  found  his 
own  cap  and  there  wasn’t  time  for 
exchanges.  You  can  imagine  what  a 
comedy  parade  that  was,  from  the  the¬ 
atre  to  the  railroad  station! 

“Then  there  was  the  one  told  l)y 
Sousa  on  himself.  While  he  was  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  on  tour  with 
his  band,  his  Russian  hosts  asked  him 
to  make  a  speech  at  a  banquet  in  his 
honor.  ‘I  couldn't  speak  a  word  of 
Russian.'  said  Sousa,  ‘so  I  recited  the 


•  THE  AUTHOR,  Mrs.  Fllburn,  is  r«- 
ferrad  fo  by  Mr.  Whitby  as  his  "star 
pupil."  Sha  bagan  taking  lassons  on 
tha  trumpat  from  tha  graat  artist 
soma  yaars  ago,  finding  it  a  valuabla 
tharapautic  traatmant  following  an 
auto  accidant.  Sha  has  continuad 
with  har  music,  plays  with  tha  band 
during  har  summars  at  St,  Johnsbury, 
Vt.,  says, , "Evan  at  my  aga  I  gat  a 
kick  out  of  tha  paradas,  fairs  and 
band  concarts."  As  a  pupil,  friand 
and  constant  visitor  In  tha  Whitby 
homa,  Mrs.  HIburn  has  absorbed  tha 
background  for  har  intarasting  story. 


alphabet,  with  much  expression  and 
suitable  gestures.  The  next  day  the 
headlines  of  the  St.  Petersburg  news¬ 
paper  read,  “SOUSA,  GREAT  BAND 
DIREXrrOR,  THRILLS  AUDIENCE 
WITH  WONDERFUL  SPEEXJH!” 
Now,  can  anyone  beat  that  one?’  ” 

Rave  Notices 

For  twenty-one  winters  Dick  Whitby 
had  played  theatre  engagements  on 
Broadway  when  not  on  tour.  Sand¬ 
wiched  in  between  these  were  musical 
shows,  light  opera,  radio,  and  even 
grand  opera.  One  of  his  last  traveling 
engagements  was  with  Sousa  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  tour  and  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition.  That  same  sea¬ 
son  he  was  selected  as  special  soloist 
for  a  month’s  engagement  with  the 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  City  Band.  “He  was  en¬ 
thusiastically  endorsed  by  the  press 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  his  audi¬ 
tors,”  wrote  an  Albany  paper  of  one 
of  his  concerts. 

Ten  years  later,  at  60,  he  was  still 
winning  accolades  In  the  press  on  the 
basis  of  musical  performance  alone. 
The  Schenectady  Union  Star  wrote  of 
an  outdoor  concert,  *.  .  .  sincere  trib¬ 
ute  was  given  Richard  Whitby  for 
his  masterly  interpretation  of  solo 
passages  in  Pryor’s  'Concert  Waltz.’ 
Toselll’s  graceful  ‘Serenade,*  played 
as  an  encore,  further  captivated  with 
its  fine  tonal  quality.” 

To  list  the  places  he  has  played 
would  read  like  a  nationwide  time 
table,  but  a  few  spots  where  he  has 
appeared  as  soloist  deserve  mention. 
While  he  was  at  Willow  Grove  Park. 
Pa.,  his  friend,  Frank  Simon,  wrote 
his  scintillating  “Willow  Echoes”  for 
cornet.  Woodslde  Park,  Pa.,  Anbury 
Park,  N,  J.,  and  Riverview  Park,  Chi¬ 
cago,  are  other  noted  recreation  spots 
where  his  trombone  was  heard. 
Others  were  Manhattan  Beach  and 
Atlantic  City  Steel  Pier,  as  well  as 


many  symphony  orchestras,  large  and 
small,  during  summer  engagements. 

In  1938  and  ’39  he  became  brass 
instructor  at  Vincentain  Institute  in 
Albany,  and  in  1940  and  *41  he  took 
over  the  organization  and  teaching  of 
the  band  at  the  newly  erected  school 
at  EJast  Greenbush,  N.  Y.  The  job  was  » 
an  instructor’s  dream,  and  the  veteran 
musician  made  the  most  of  it.  With 
a  beautiful  soundproof  band  room  at 
his  disposal  he  soon  proved  to  have  a 
magician’s  ability  to  coax  musical  re¬ 
sponses  from  the  children.  His  pa¬ 
tience  and  enthusiasm  were  rewarded 
with  the  acclaim  given  a  concert  in 
1941  by  a  packed  auditorium.  The 
Greenbush  band  also  rated  well  in 
festival  competition  under  his  direc¬ 
tion,  and  one  of  his  outstanding  pu¬ 
pils,  Charles  Cain,  won  first  division 
two  years  running. 

Mr.  Whitby  has  often  served  as  an 
adjudicator  in  New  York  State  con¬ 
tests,  and  his  playing  at  high  school 
and  college  commencement  exercises 
has  inspired  many  a  June  graduate. 

A  Great  Trouper 

For  fifteen  years  he  has  held  first 
chair  with  the  Albany  and  Dutchess 
County  Symphony  Orchestras,  and 
now  plays  under  the  baton  of  the  in- , 
ternationally  famous  Danish  conduc¬ 
tor,  Ole  Windingstad.  Ever  a  trouper, 
he  is  also  top  sergeant  in  the  First  || 
Regiment  Band  of  New  York.  Park 
band  concerts,  special  engagements 
and  private  lessons  round  out  a  sched¬ 
ule  that  would  satisfy  even  those  with 
much  fewer  gray  hairs. 

Although  he  often  muses  fondly 
over  the  old  days  when  brass  bands 
were  in  their  glory,  Dick  Whitby  is 
still  keenly  attuned  to  the  present  day.  j 
After  67  years  he  has  found  music  to 
be  a  good  and  faithful  companion,  and 
he  Intends  to  keep  on  helping  others 
along  the  trail  he  helped  to  blaze.  I 
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IS 

MODERN  MUSIC 

Educational? 


Fritschel  calling  Handlon  . . . 

"Jazz  no  cure-alL  as  you  suggest 
in  January  SM  •  •  • 
needs  close  scrutiny  in  light 
of  educational  objectives  . . . 
watch  out  for  your  own  corns  ... 

I'm  coming  in  .  roger  . . .  over  . . ." 


•  WITH  DUE  RESPECT  TO  MR. 
JAMES  E.  HANDLON  and  his  fine  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  January,  1947,  Sciiooi. 
Musicia:^,  we  feel  that  a  little  jnore 
serious  thought  shouid  be  given  to  the 
often-debated  subject*  Jazz  vs.  Clas¬ 
sics.  Too  often  music  educators  have 
side-stepped  the  issue,  taking  a  neu¬ 
tral  position  on  the  question.  Most 
band  directors,  I  believe,  seek  the  line 
of  least  resistance  in  regard  to  using 
modern  music,  without  doing  any 
serious  thinking  about  the  relation 
of  modern  music  to  their  music  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  direct  and  have  directed  high 
school  bands,  and  I  use  and  have  used 
and  will  continue  to  use  modern  music 
in  my  program  and  on  my  concerts. 
Therefore,  I  don’t  feel  that  Mr.  Hand¬ 
lon  particularly  "stepped  on  my 
corns.”  However,  I  would  object  to 
bis  constant  use  of  the  word  “Jazz.” 
The  music  I  try  to  include  in  my 
program  has  graduated,  I  like  to 
think,  to  the  class  where  it  can  be 
called  "Modern  Music."  “Jazz”  to  me 
still  carries  a  stigma,  although  I  try 
to  be  broad-minded. 

If  Modern  Music  Educational? 

To  reiterate,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  for  music  educators  to  subject 
modern  music  and  its  place  in  our 
program  to  critical  analysis.  This 
article  Is  an  attempt  to  do  Just  that. 
The  main  theme  to  be  developed  is  the 


pertinent  question,  “Does  modern 
music  have  educational  values  which 
can  Justify  its  place  in  our  program, 
or  is  it  merely  an  easy  way  out?” 

Surely  we  will  agree  that  our  music 
offerings,  vocal  or  instrumental,  should 
be  well  balanced.  We  want  to  offer 
something  of  interest  and  value  to 
every  child  in  our  group.  An  increas¬ 
ing  appreciation  of  music  must  be 
our  fundamental  aim  and  objective  if 
we  are  to  Justify  our  music  program 
in  the  public  schools.  Individual  and 
group  achievements,  type  of  music  to 
be  used,  activities  carried  on,  must  all 
be  secondary  to  the  primary  aim  of 
appreciation  of  music  in  general. 

We  know  that  appreciation  increases 
proportionately  with  knowledge  and 
information.  That  is  to  say,  the  more 
information  we  have,  the  more  we  are 
able  to  gain  insights,  the  more  apt 
we  are  to  appreciate  the  subject  at 
hand.  We  must  include,  therefore, 
music  of  the  masters,  or  classics  if 
you  wish,  somewhere  in  our  program 
if  we  are  to  develop  proper  apprecia¬ 
tion.  Some  music  historians  have 


stressed  this  point  to  the  place  where 
they  have  even  called  J.  S.  Bach  the 
father  of  modern  music.  History 
teachers  realize  the  need  of  histori¬ 
cal  background  in  understanding  and 
appreciating  current  events.  Can  any¬ 
one  understand  the  phenomena  of  Hit¬ 
ler  and  Mussolini  without  knowing 
something  of  Napoleon,  Bismarck  and 
Kaiser  Bill? 

We  will  come  closer  to  fulfilling  our 
aim  of  developing  general  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  music  if  we  include  all  types 
of  music,  with  a  generous  offering  of 
classical  types  of  music.  Modern  ar¬ 
rangements  make  this  type  of  music 
available  to  all  groups,  particularly  in 
the  instrumental  field.  After  all,  we 
aren’t  ashamed  of  Beethoven’s  music, 
are  we? 

Strong  Points 

If  we  are  to  analyze  the  proper 
place  of  modern  music  in  our  pro¬ 
grams,  we  must  investigate  its  strong 
points  and  weaknesses.  Some  of  the 
strong  points  were  mentioned  in  the 
article  to  which  we  referred  in  the 
opening  paragraph  of  this  article. 


by  CUdhWL  3L.  JjulichaL 

Director  of  Bond 

Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College 
Macomb,  Illinois 
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WHY 


Have  Band  CONTESTS? 


•  NOW  AND  THEN  THE  AUTHOR 

meets  with  a  band  director  who  says 
in  effect  something  like  this;  “We 
never  participate  in  contests,  clinics, 
or  festivals.  After  playing  for  football 
and  basketball  games  and  giving  a 
couple  of  home  concerts  during  the 
year,  we  cannot  find  enough  time  to 
get  ready  to  participate  in  anything 
else.  Anyway,  our  kids  are  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  playing  in  out-of-town  events 
and  it  would  cost  too  much  to  pro¬ 
vide  transportation  for  them.” 

Fortunately,  today  there  are  not 
many  band  directors  who  feel  this 
way.  Furthermore,  the  author  is 
strongly  inclined  to  doubt  that,  once 
having  participated  in  a  contest  or 
festival,  there  is  any  normal  group  of 
alert  high  school  youngsters  who 


would  not  care  to  take  part  in  an¬ 
other  similar  event.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  has  been  his  observation  in 
the  past  that  the  mere  mention  of  the 
possibility  of  participation  in  a  con¬ 
test  has  been  sufficient  to  stir  up  any 


group  under  his  direction  into  a  high 
fever  of  excitement. 

The  "Why"  of  Contests 
Why  should  we  enter  our  bands, 
soloists,  and  small  instrumental  en¬ 
semble  groups  in  local  and  regional 


Whether  you  call  it  contest, 
festival  or  clinic,  it  provides 
’  the  sort  of  stimulus  that' 
young  Americans  respond  fo  • . . 
Both  pros  and  cons  will  find 
food  for  thought  in  what 
Mr.  Gould  has  to  say 


Is  Modern  Music  Educational? 


{Beyina  on  page  11) 


Briefly,  they  can  be  summarized  as 
follows: 


1.  Modern  music  capitalizes  on  child 
interest.  This  is  probably  the  strong¬ 
est  argument  and  one  which  defies  re¬ 
buttal.  However,  oftentimes  we  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  all  children  are  not 
interested  in  music  in  the  modern 
idiom.  True,  the  majority  probably 
are,  but  what  are  we  going  to  do  for 
those  who  are  not? 

2.  Modern  music  has  audience  ap¬ 
peal.  This  is  a  second  strong  argu¬ 
ment.  Our  rebuttal  would  parallel  the 
above  statement.  All  the  people  in 
our  audience  are  not  interested  in 
modern  music.  We  must  include  a 
wide  variety  of  music  in  our  concerts 
in  order  to  appeal  to  the  variety  of 
interests  we  usually  find  in  our  audi¬ 
ences. 

3.  Modern  music  develops  a  high 
grade  of  musicianship.  This  argu¬ 
ment  hinges  on  the  debatable.  We  are 
willing  to  concede  that  modern  music 
demands  technique  bordering  on  vir¬ 
tuosity.  The  outstanding  dance  band 
men  undoubtedly  have  a  wonderful 
technique  at  their  command.  How¬ 


ever,  many  of  the  lesser  ones  do  not. 
How  many  dance  musicians  play  a 
proper  staccato?  How  many  play  a 
dotted  eighth  note  and  sixteenth  note 
pattern  correctly? 

4.  Modern  music  emphasizes 
rhythm.  The  argument  advanced 
stresses  the  fact  that  dance  musicians 
can  read  rhythm  patterns  more  ac¬ 
curately  than  other  musicians.  In 
our  experience  with  college  players 
this  has  proven  to  be  true.  However, 
they  are  usually  our  best  players  and 
students.  The  question  is,  “How  well 
would  *the  same  players  read  rhythm 
patterns  if  they  had  not  had  the  dance 
band  experience?” 

5.  Modern  music  presents  voca¬ 
tional  opportunities.  Many  of  the  top 
men  in  the  dance  field  do  make  a  lot 
of  money  but  there  are  legions  who 
do  not.  We  all  know  of  men  now  in 
the  public  school  field  because  of  the 
lack  of  security,  etc.,  in  the  dance 
game. 

And  Weak  Points 


Now  let  us  examine  some  of  the 
more  vulnerable  or  weak  points  of 
modern  music. 


I 


i 


1.  Exclusive  use  of  modern  music 
omits  and  excludes  a  rich  heritage  of 
classical  music.  Modern  music  is  an 
outgrowth  of  centuries  of  fine  music. 
This  rich  heritage  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked.  It  does  exist.  Why  play  “In 
the  Moon  Mist”  and  call  it  Godard’s 
“Berceuse”  from  Jocelyn?  Why  not 
play  the  original  composition? 

2.  Neglects  musical  tone.  We 
wouldn’t  want  our  students  to  think 
that  trumpet  tone  is  characterized  by 
the  types  of  tone  usually  beard  in 
dance  bands.  Tone  must  have  certain 
qualities  before  it  can  be  called  musi¬ 
cal.  The  “nanny-goat”  vibrato  adds 
little  of  musical  value  to  tone  quality 
in  our  opinion. 

Our  obvious  conclusion  has  been  ap¬ 
parent  throughout  this  article.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  modern  music  has  its  place 
in  our  program  but  not  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  other  types  of  music.  Classical 
forms  of  music  must  be  the  basis  of 
our  program,  with  modem  music  in¬ 
cluded  intermittently.  Maybe  I’m  old- 
fashioned  (I’m  27),  but  I  still  prefer 
a  steak  dinner  to  a  bowl  of  bouillion. 
I  still  would  rather  eat  a  steak  than 
have  the  steak  sauce,  but  best  of  all, 
the  steak  properly  seasoned  is  the 
most  aatlsfying. 
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Director,  Department  of  Music 
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contests?  Well,  for  one  thing,  most 
normal  boys  and  girls  like  a  contest. 
Furthermore,  they  need  such  objec¬ 
tives  as  contests  provide  to  stimulate 
them  to  work  harder  to  achieve  a 
greater  degree  of  perfection  in  indi¬ 
vidual  and  ensemble  playing. 

Despite  the  fun  that  is  to  be  had  in 
playing  for  athletic  events,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  that  such  playing  fosters  striving 
for  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Most 
band  players  at  football  games  are  con¬ 
tent  to  make  a  lot  of  noise  and  to  do 
what  they  can  to  pep  up  the  home 
team  into  a  winning  frenzy.  Subtle  ef¬ 
fects  of  tone  and  pitch  sensitiveness 
are  too  often  tossed  overboard  in 
favor  of  working  up  enough  steam  to 
provide  a  carrying  tone  that  a  deaf 
quarter-back  with  two  helmets  resting 
over  hia  ears  would  have  no  trouble 
whatever  in  hearing. 

Both  band  and  band  director  soon 
realize  that  a  weli  managed  contest 
will  be  no  push-over  for  them,  and 
that  sloppy  playing  that  may  get  by 
with  an  admiring  home  town  audi¬ 
ence,  well  sprinkled  with  doting  par¬ 
ents  and  relatives,  will  not  pass  in¬ 
spection  in  front  of  trained  adjudica¬ 
tors  who  are  accustomed  to  hearing 
well  balanced  bands  playing  in  tune. 
As  a  consequence,  the  band  soon 
learns  that  in  order  to  win  a  superior 
rating  it  must  pay  strict  attention  to 
little  details,  such  as  achieving  mi¬ 
nutely  accurate  intonation  in  the  reed 
sections  or  a  mellow  tone  that  is  clear 
but  does  not  blare  in  the  brass  section. 

A  wise  man  once  said  that  the 
achievement  of  perfection  was  gained 
by  paying  strict  attention  to  trifles, 
but  he  also  added  that  perfection  itself 
was  no  trifle.  All  who  would  be  suc¬ 
cessful  must  sooner  or  later  learn  this 
and,  insofar  as  the  band  contest  stim¬ 
ulates  the  participants  to  a  higher 
degree  of  accuracy  in  performance,  to 
that  extent  it  is  a  worthwhile  project 
for  all  those  it  affects. 

Ensembles  and  Soloists 

Small  ensemble  groups,  such  as 
brass  sextets  or  woodwind  quartets,  can 
gain  much  by  contest  participation. 
Small  ensemble  playing  requires  the 
strictest  attention  to  intonation  and 
accuracy  of  time  and  note  reading. 
Well  trained  judges  can  easily  detect 
errors  in  performances  by  small  en¬ 
semble  groups  and  as  a  consequence 
can  often,  in  the  spirit  of  friendly 
criticism,  do  much  to  encourage  the 
individual  players  to  strive  for  greater 
perfection  of  detail. 
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The  more  soloists  that  the  director 
enters  into  the  contest  the  better  it 
will  be  for  his  band  program  as  a 
whole.  Although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  a  band,  like  a  football  squad,  is 
a  team,  nevertheless  the  better  the  in¬ 
dividual  players  are,  the  better  will 
be  the  entire  organization.  To  the 
author,  it  would  seem  from  past  ex¬ 
perience  that  it  would  be  a  wise  proce¬ 
dure  for  each  director  to  enter  into 
each  contest  at  least  one  soloist  from 
each  of  the  principal  sections  of  his 
band;  that  is  to  say,  one  cornet  solo¬ 
ist,  one  French  horn,  one  trombone, 
one  tuba,  one  B  flat  clarinet,  one  alto 
clarinet,  one  bass  clarinet,  one  flute, 
one  oboe,  one  bassoon,  etc. 

Where  it  is  not  possible  to  enter  all 
these,  at  least  as  many  as  possible 
should  be  given  the  chance  to  partici¬ 
pate.  A  better  band  will  certainly  re¬ 
sult  if  this  is  kept  in  mind  as  a  goal, 
for  often  the  success  or  failure  of  an 
organization  is  due  to  key  players  in 
each  principal  section. 

All  This  and  Fun,  Too 

Besides  the  stimulus  to  a  higher 
degree  of  achievement  in  playing  per¬ 
formance,  participation  in  the  contests 
can  also  have  certain  social  and  recre¬ 
ational  objectives.'  Contestants  from 


various  communities  have  a  chance  to 
get  together  and  exchange  ideas  in 
their  free  time  while  attending  the 
contests.  PMrthermore,  many  contest 
authorities  have  recognized  the  need 
for  recreational  activities  and  very 
often  arrange  for  a  large  dance  or 
other  social  function  during  the 
course  of  the  contest  period.  Such 
gatherings,  along  with  smaller  group 
gatherings  that  result  from  the  quar¬ 
tering  of  several  individual  contest¬ 
ants  in  the  same  house  or  dormitory 
when  the  stay  is  an  overnight  one, 
do  much  towards  fostering  friendly 
relationships  between  contestants  from 
rival  communities. 

There  have  been  inany  arguments 
advanced  pro  and  con  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  contest  versus  the 
festival  or  clinic  band  meet.  It  is  not 
the  author’s  purpose  at  this  time  to 
support  one  or  the  other  side  of  this 
argument.  He  maintains  now,  as  he 
always  has  maintained,  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  objective  to  be  achieved  is  to 
encourage  a  greater  degree  of  striving 
for  perfection  in  detail  on  the  part  of 
the  participants.  Most  young  people, 
as  well  as  adults  for  that  matter, 
need  goals  to  prod  them  on  and  make 
them  work. 

The  vast  majority  of  hand  directors 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  with 
whom  the  author  has  talked  are  heart¬ 
ily  in  favor  of  contests  or  festivals  as 
goals  to  stimulate  their  band  members 
to  greater  attainment.  From  their  ex¬ 
perience  in  participation  in  contests 
they  have  seen  the  boost  that  this  ac¬ 
tivity  has  given  their  band  prog^ram. 

As  a  result  of  a  favorable  rating  in 
a  contest  the  author  has  on  several 
occasions  known  young  persons  to  be 
influenced  to  follow  music  as  a  career. 
Although  it  is  not  one  of  the  prime 
purposes  of  contests  to  serve  as  a  vo¬ 
cational  placing  agency,  nevertheless 
where  there  has  been  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  a  talented  participant,  the 
contest  has  been  the  one  thing  needed 
to  finally  determine  the  contestant’s 
future  course  of  action. 

The  author  is  firmly  convinced  that 
music  contests  as  a  result  of  past  per¬ 
formances  have  firmly  intrenched 
themselves  as  a  most  worthwhile 
project  in  the  American  educational 
scene.  As  long  as  the  public  wants 
superior  bands  in  tlie  schools  of  the 
various  communities,  what  better  way 
have  we  of  providing  the  stimulus  to 
greater  achievement  in  individual  and 
group  playing  perfection  than  through 
the  organized  contest? 
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Did  you  know  that  your  clarinet 
probably  came  horn  Africa, 
spent  ten  years  in  a  drafty  loft, 
and  has  250  parts? 

Or  that  you  cause  a  sound  wave 
collision  each  time 
you  blow  a  note? 

In  his  final  article,  Mr.  Ortiz 
reviews  the  construction  and 
acoustics  of 


The  CLARINET 


•  MOST  OF  THE  CLARINETS  made 
today  are  of  Grenadilla  wood,  vulcan¬ 
ized  rubber  or  metal.  The  first  clar¬ 
inets  were  made  of  boxwood  and  coc¬ 
cus  wood.  Boxwood  was  satisfactory  as 
long  as  the  keys  were  individually 
mounted  for,  although  boxwood  warps 
badly,  these  single  keys  did  not  bind 
much.  The  Boehm  system  with  many 
keys  attached  to  long  hinges  did  not 
work  well  so  boxwood  was  abandoned. 
The  next  best  wood  for  clarinets  then 
seemed  to  be  Grenadilla,  and  that  is 
the  wood  used  today  for  the  finest 
clarinets. 

Two  or  three  species  of  ebony  wood 
are  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  making 
clarinets;  Coco  wood,  Grenadilla,  and 
African  Blackwood.  These  species  of 
ebony  are  grown  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  usually  within  1000  miles  of 
the  equator.  The  lighter  colored  woods, 
namely  Cocus  (coccus)  or  Coco  wood, 
are  grown  on  the  American  continent. 
The  various  species  of  Blackwood  used 
in  the  United  States  and  called  Afri¬ 
can  Blackwood  or  Grenadilla,  are 
grown  in  Africa. 

Aged  in  Wood 

The  characteristic  of  ebony  is  that  it 
is  a  hard,  durable  wood  with  a  closely 
knit  grain.  It  is  usually  sawed  into 
rough  blocks  for  the  four  different 
parts  of  the  clarinet;  the  bell,  the  low¬ 
er  Joint,  the  upper  Joint  and  the  bar¬ 
rel.  It  is  then  placed  in  lofts,  more 
or  less  exposed  to  the  weather,  for 
about  ten  years.  The  wood  then  con¬ 
tracts  in  the  cold  weather  and  ex¬ 
pands  in  the  hot  weather.  Thus  when 
finished  the  wood  should  have  but  a 
minimum  of  change. 

After  being  weathered,  the  wood  is 
turned  and  soaked  in  oil  for  many 
months,  after  which  it  is  again  turned. 


Then  it  is  reamed  out,  the  tone  holes 
drilled,  knob  holes  drilled  and  thread¬ 
ed,  and  finally  the  slots  are  made  for 
the  springs  and  lock  plates.  This  re¬ 
quires  over  two  hundred  operations. 

Then  come  parts  which  must  be  as¬ 
sembled,  mounted,  sprung,  and  ad¬ 
justed  into  a  key  mechanism  for  the 
body.  This  Job  may  take  as  much  as 
three  days  for  one  man  to  complete. 
This  is  not  surprising  since  on 
the  full  Boehm,  which  has  more  keys 
than  the  regular  style,  there  are  al¬ 
most  250  parts. 

Clarinets  made  of  rubber-like  com¬ 
position  have  been  on  the  market  for 
years.  Composition,  metal,  and  plastic 
instruments  are  not  subject  to  longi¬ 
tudinal  stress.  The  fibers  which  are 
found  in  even  the  most  closely  grained 
wood  will,  with  shrinking  and  swelling 
under  changing  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions,  cause  the  instrument  to  warp. 
Composition  clarinets  have  been  re¬ 
garded  as  inferior  to  wood.  This  may 
be  because  they  have  sometimes  been 
manufactured  to  sell  at  a  lower  price, 
and  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
really  fine  workmanship.  They  are 
also  easily  affected  by  heat.  A  school 
teacher  once  made  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  a  steam  heater  in  the 
classroom  was  cold  and  put  his  com¬ 
position  clarinet  on  it.  When  he  picked 
it  up  it  looked  less  like  a  clarinet  and 
more  like  the  musical  primitive  ser¬ 
pent. 

The  Metal  Clarinet 

Composition  clarinets  are  generally 
being  replaced  by  metal  ones.  How¬ 
ever,  metal  clarinets  have  been  only 
slowly  recognized  as  acceptable.  To  a 
certain  extent  they  have  been,  like 
composition  instruments,  of  cheaper 
construction  to  sell  at  a  lower  price. 


Professionals  have  looked  down  on 
metal  clarinets,  claiming  they  produce 
“brassy”  music. 

We  have  heard  many  arguments 
both  for  and  against  metal  clarinets, 
one  which  is  definite:  the  fact  that 
metal  clarinets  contract  and  expand 
much  more  readily  than  wood  clar¬ 
inets  creates  an  intonation  problem 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  wood  or 
ebonite  instruments.  However,  the 
French  have  made  a  double  tube  clar¬ 
inet  which  tends  to  reduce  this  ex¬ 
treme  fluctuation,  and  a  manufacturer 
in  this  country  produces  a  metal  clar¬ 
inet  with  two  tubes  with  an  air  cham¬ 
ber  between  the  tubes  tightly  sealed  at 
the  extremities.  A  very  small  opening 
with  cap  is  located  near  the  bell  end 
of  the  instrument  and  another  near 
the  barrel.  By  removing  both  these 
caps  and  blowing  warm  air  through 
the  tube  it  is  rendered  thermos  and 
will  stay  warm,  it  is  reported,  through¬ 
out  an  entire  performance. 

PlaStics 

The  most  recent  introduction  in  the 
clarinet  field  is  the  Instrument  made 
of  cellulose  plastics.  In  this  country 
it  is  called  “luclte,”  in  Europe  “plexi- 
glas.”  Plastic  instruments,  because  of 
the  smoothness  of  the  inner  surface, 
are  said  to  have  a  superior  resonating 
quality.  The  material  is  lighter  than 
wood  and  is  exceptionally  resonant. 
It  will  not  crack  and  heat  does  not 
affect  it  under  350*  which  means  that 
even  the  most  torrid  clarinet  player  is 
safe  with  this  asbestos-like  instrument. 
Neither  does  it  warp,  so  it  will 
"stay  put”  after  tuning.  The  qualities 
of  the  plastic  clarinet  make  for  easier 
playing  because  the  player  does  not 
have  to  make  up  for  innate  sharping 
and  flatting  by  means  of  lip  control. 
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Plastic  is  easiiy  worked,  accurately 
shaped,' and  can  be  bored  to  very  close 
dimensions.  This  advantage  may  soon 
be  reflected  in  further  Improvements 
in  the  Angering  mechanism. 

Clarinet  Acoustics 

The  characteristic  tone  of  the  clar¬ 
inet  and  its  own  particular  difficulties 
come  from  certain  peculiarities  of  con¬ 
struction.  Denner  was  faced  with  a 
problem  in  construction  because  he 
realized  that  the  clarinet  did  not  over¬ 
blow  to  the  octave,  but  he  was  unable 
to  give  the  reason  why.  Since  his  time 
the  science  of  acoustics  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  and  a  great  deal  of  work  has 
been  done  to  discover  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  musical  sounds. 

It  is  said  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  tone  of  the  oboe  and  that  of 
the  clarinet  is  due  to  the  fact  that  one 
has  a  double  reed  and  one  a  single 
reed.  The  difference  in  the  scale  arises 
because  the  oboe  is  conical  and  the 
clarinet  is  a  cylinder.  In  reality,  the 
clarinet  is  a  hybrid  since  it  is  also 
slightly  conical.  Since  the  oboe  over¬ 
blows  an  octave  and  the  clarinet  is  a 
twelfth  it  is  necessary  to  do  a  little 
research  into  the  science  of  sounds  to 
determine  Just  why  this  peculiarity  of 
the  behavior  of  the  overtones  is  true. 

First  of  all,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  the  intonation  is  affected  by: 
1)  bore  dimension,  2)  tone  bole  spac¬ 
ing,  3)  dimensions  of  tone  hole.  The 
pitch  is  affected  by:  1)  overall  length 
of  instmment,  2)  bore  dimensions. 
Acoustics  of  the  clarinet  also  include: 
1)  single  tone  hole,  which,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  register  key,  produces 
tones  of  different  frequencies,  2)  reg¬ 
ister  key  producing  twelfths,  and  3) 
the  five  parts  of  a  wooden  clarinet, 
all  of  which  have  different  acoustical 
properties. 

Musical  sounds  are  caused  by  reg¬ 
ular  vibrations  or  waves  of  air, 
caused  by  the  pulsation  of  some  sub¬ 
stance.  In  prehistoric  times  it  was 
learned  that  a  thin  sliver  of  reed 
would  vibrate  at  a  rate  which  would 
produce  musical  tones.  It  was  also 
learned  that  some  materials  have  the 
quality  of  enlarging  these  tones  and 
making  them  more  easily  audible. 
This  is  called  resonance.  The  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  single  vibrating  reed 
and  the  resonati''g  tube  produced  the 
musical  ancestor  of  the  modern  clari¬ 
net. 


Sound  Waves 

Sound  waves  act  in  different  ways 
in  resonating  tubes  depending  on  the 
size,  shape,  and  construction  of  the 
tube,  and  on  the  fact  of  its  being 
open  at  one  or  both  ends.  The  clari¬ 
net  acts,  acoustically,  like  a  closed 
pipe,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  air 
goes  in  one  end  and  out  the  other. 
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This  is  true  because  of  the  way  in 
which  the  clarinet  reed  vibrates.  The 
vibrations  in  the  instrument  are 
caused  by  a  “single  beating  reed.” 
Alternately  as  this  reed  beats  against 
the  facing  of  the  clarinet  mouthpiece 
it  opens  and  closes  one  end  of  the 
resonating  tube.  So,  part  of  the  time, 
the  clarinet  is  actually  a  closed  tube 
instrument.  The  peculiar  thing  is  that 
the  closed  end  is  the  mouthpiece  end. 

The  sound  waves  which  are  started 
down  the  clarinet  tube  travel  in  alter¬ 
nate  condensations  and  rarefactions. 
They  vary  in  size  and  pitch  according 
to  the  inside  dimensions  of  the  tube 
and  the  distance  they  have  to  go  be¬ 
fore  they  are  passed  out  of  the  in¬ 
strument.  Thus,  a  note  which  has  to 
travel  the  full  length  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  the  bell  note,  has  a  certain 
pitch.  The  holes  are  placed  in  such  a 
way  in  the  instrument  that  the  result¬ 
ing  tones  give  the  musical  scale  to 
which  we  are  accustomed. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  instrument, 
when  the  reed  is  in  a  closed  position, 
the  pressure  is  momentarily  lessened 
and  a  rarefaction  results.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  tube,  where  the  sound 
waves  are  passed  out  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  either  through  the  bell  or 
through  a  tone  hole,  the  natural  ex¬ 
pansion  which  is  possible  creates  an¬ 
other  rarefaction.  In  these  places,  at 
each  end  of  the  instrument  where  the 
rarefactions  are  strongest,  echos  are 
created  and  the  waves  are  reflected 
back  along  the  path  which  they  have 
Just  traveled.  This  process  goes  on 
indefinitely,  so  that  inside  the  instru¬ 
ment  there  are  conflicting  courses  of 
waves  traveling  in  opposite  directions. 
The  reflecting  courses  of  these  waves 
have  an  important  influence  while 
they  are  stiil  strong. 

These  waves  travel  Indian  style,  one 
following  the  other  closely,  so  that 
when  the  instrument  is  properly  tuned 
the  tone  is  constant.  Waves  travel 
against  waves  back  and  forth  through 
the  tube,  and  in  those  places  where 
the  rarefied  parts  of  opposing  waves 
meet  there  is  formed  what  is  called 
a  “node.”  Harmonic  nodes  are  found 
in  ratios  of  1  (the  two  nodes  at  each 
end  of  the  tube),  2,  3,  4,  6,  etc.  Some 
of  these  nodes  are  stronger  than 
others,  depending  on  the  relative 
amount  of  motion  at  the  open  end  of 
the  tube.  That  is  why  some  harmonics 
sound  stronger  than  others  in  differ¬ 
ent  instruments. 

In  the  clarinet  the  nodes  meet  in 
such  a  way  that  the  important  har¬ 


monics  are  the  ones  formed  where  the 
ratio  of  the  distance  between  strong 
nodes  (which  produce  the  harmonic 
vibrations)  and  the  total  length  of 
the  tube  are  uneven,  in  the  series  3, 
5,  7,  9,  etc. 

Sound  waves  of  different  lengths 
produce  tones  of  different  pitch. 
Waves  which  beat  between  16  times 
and  20,000  times  per  second  are  audi¬ 
ble  to  the  human  ear.  Middle  C  vi¬ 
brates  about  256  times  per  second. 
C  one  octave  above  has  twice  as  many 
waves  per  second  and  the  waves  are 
only  half  as  long. 

In  the  natural  register  of  the  clari¬ 
net  the  tones  are  played  in  such  a 
way  that  the  fundamental  note,  made 
up  of  the  complete  wave,  sounds  its 
own  pitch.  When  the  instrument  is 
overblown,  additional  power  is  given 
to  the  harmonics  so  that  we  hear,  or 
seem  to  hear,  the  tone  which  is  nat¬ 
ural  to  the  first  harmonic  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  tone.  In  the  clarinet  the 
first  important  harmonic  is  not  the 
second,  which  would  give  the  tone  an 
octave  above,  but  the  third  which 
sounds  a  twelfth  above,  so  that  the 
lowest  tone  of  the  overblown  register 
is  an  octave  and  a  half  above  the 
lowest  tone  of  the  natural  register. 

Considering  the  acoustics  of  the 
clarinet,  a  note  may  be  sharpened  by 
increasing  the  diameter  of  the  near¬ 
est  open  hole,  or  by  moving  this  hole 
closer  to  the  mouthpiece  which  short¬ 
ens  the  resonating  air  column.  By 
doing  the  contrary  a  note  can  be 
flatted.  Consequently,  the  larger  the 
bore  the  sharper  the  pitch;  therefore 
an  instrument  that  has  a  larger  inside 
diameter  must  be  lengthened  in  pro¬ 
portion.  The  opposite  is  also  true. 
Many  musicians  instead  of  buying  an 
"A”  clarinet  will  merely  drop  a  string 
of  the  correct  diameter  down  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  B  flat  clarinet,  thereby 
dropping  the  pitch  of  the  Instrument 
a  half  step. 

Metal  vs.  Wood 

Many  conductors  and  clarinet  play¬ 
ers  are  so  prejudiced  that,  even  when 
it  is  proved  that  they  have  false  be¬ 
liefs,  they  refuse  tq  accept  the  new 
theories.  For  example,  when  metal 
clarinets  were  first  introduced  on  a 
nation  wide  scale  the  first  reaction  of 
many  professional  clarinetists  was 
that  this  new  instrument  sounded 
metallic,  even  though  they  did  not 
give  it  a  fair  test.  To  prove  the  point 
that  the  ear  could  not  tell  the  differ- 
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ence  between  metal  and  wood  clari¬ 
nets  a  novel  test  was  arranged. 

One  year  at  the  height  of  Sousa’s 
career,  Harry  Bettoney  in  Boston  in¬ 
vited  the  clarinet  section  of  this 
famous  band  to  participate  in  a  test 
to  see  if  these  men,  the  finest  clari¬ 
net  players  in  the  United  States,  could 
tell  the  difference  between  the  metal 
and  wood  clarinets — if  they  could  not 
see  them.  Fourteen  clarinetists  ac¬ 
cepted  this  challenge. 

The  test  was  held  in  a  room  with 
the  performers  behind  a  screen,  in¬ 
visible  to  the  audience  of  clarinetists. 
The  referee  was  Roland  Reasoner  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music.  A  certain  passage  was  selected 
and  played  fifteen  times;  five  times  by 
Mr.  John  C.  Carr,  solo  clarinetist  with 
Sousa's  band,  and  five  times  by  Mr. 
Harry  Bettoney,  of  Cundy-Bettoney, 
Inc.,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  as  to  who  was  playing.  The  other 
five  times  the  passage  was  played  by 
either  player,  depending  upon  the  flip 
of  a  coin,  and  without  the  listener’s 
knowledge  as  to  who  was  playing. 

After  the  fifteen  performances,  the 
listeners  wrote  down  their  decisions 
and  their  preferences  for  wood  or 
metal  clarinets.  The  referee  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  tell  the  makes  of  clarinets 
that  were  played  for  the  test.  There 
was  one  imported  wood  clarinet 
played  three  times,  one  of  two  domes¬ 
tic  wood  clarinets  played  four  times, 
and  one  of  two  silve**  clarinets  played 
eight  times. 

When  the  results  were  tabulated, 
these  celebrated  clarinetists  were 
amazed  to  find  that  most  of  them  had 
guessed  incorrectly  from  55  to  70  per 
cent  of  the  time.  The  high  scorer  had 
distinguished  metal  from  wood  cor¬ 
rectly  eleven  times  out  of  fifteen. 
Four  others  had  been  right  eight 
times,  and  the  rest  had  been  wrong 
more  often  than  right! 

Such  a  test  proves  that  musicians 
who  claim  that  good  metal  clarinets 
do  not  have  a  tone  equal  to  wood  clari¬ 
nets  simply  do  not  know  what  they  are 
talking  about. 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  the  con¬ 
ductor  who  complained  of  the  inferior 
tone  of  a  metal  clarinet  that  a  clari¬ 
netist  was  playing  in  his  orchestra. 
After  the  rehearsal  was  over,  the 
clarinetist  took  his  instrument  home 
and  painted  it  black  to  resemble  a 
wood  clarinet.  At  the  next  rehearsal 
the  near-sighted  conductor  beamed 
when  he  no  longer  could  catch  the 
bright  flash  of  metal,  and  commented 
on  the  jiice  quality  of  the  wood 
clarinet. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  too  many  musicians  look  for  a 
good  tone  instead  of  listening  tor  one. 

(This  concludes  Mr.  Ortiz"  series  of 
three  articles  on  The  Clarinet.) 
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Have  You  Joined  The  PRACTICE  CLUB? 


Have  you  sent  me  your  postal  card 
enrolling  you  in  our  CLAUINETTISTS’ 
PRACTICE  CLUB?  If  you  put  In  one 
hour  of  practice  per  day — every  day,  drop 
me  a  card.  On  it  you  should  include  the 
following  Information:  1)  Your  name 
2)  Year  In  school  3)  Name  of  your  school 
4)  Time  of  day  you  practice  6)  Have 
card  signed  by_  your  Director  and  one 
of  your  parents.*  Of  course  your  one  hour 
of  practice  will  be  in  addition  to  playing 
in  your  school  organization.*. 

The  names  of  our  Clarinetists  Practice 
Club  will  be  published  In  the  April  issue 
of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  If  you  are 
eligible,  be  sure  you  are  represented  In 
our  list  of  club  members. 

Intfruclion  Boolit 

For  the  last  few  issues  I  have  been 
promising  to  get  out  a  list  of  recom¬ 
mended  Clarinet  Instruction  Books  and 
Solos.  Here  follows  my  own  preferred 
list.  Of  course,  it  is  by  no  means  rep¬ 
resentative  of  all  the  good  instruction 
books  and  methods,  but  it  does  include 
those  materials  which  I  have  found  pro¬ 
vide  good  study  material  in  a  well  or¬ 
ganized  plan  of  presentation.  No  method 
book  is  completely  satisfactory  to  all 
teachers.  In  other  words,  each  teacher 
— and  student — must  adapt  his  study  ma¬ 
terial  to  his  own  particular  problems. 
Actually,  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  WHAT  you  prac¬ 
tice  as  HOW  you  practice.  Be  sure  to 
keep  in  mind  the  comments  on  WHAT 
TO  PRACTICE  discussed  In  our  Novem¬ 
ber  issue  and  the  December  column  on 
-HOW  TO  PRACTICE. 

You  will  note  that  I  have  not  men¬ 
tioned  In  the  list  below  the  Lazarus  or 
the  Klosfi  methods  for  clarinet.  I  have 
been  through  both  these  traditional 
method  books  as  student  and  teacher  and 
know  there  Is  much  valuable  training 
material  contained  in  these  books.  I  do 
not,  however,  feel  them  to  be  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  more  highly  organized  plan 
of  presentation  to  <>e  found  In  the 
methods  which  I  list.  Surely,  for  teacher 
and  student  alike,  every  effort  should  be 
made  by  writers  of  instruction  books  to 
present  their  training  material  In  as 
much  of  a  page  by  page  progression  as 
possible.  Further,  they  should  accom¬ 
pany  their  training  material  with  ap¬ 
propriate  comments  designed  to  aid  In 
the  accomplishment  of  the  problems  rep¬ 
resented  by  that  exercise  material. 

Method  Boob  in  Series 

1.  Langcnus  Clarinet  Method — Book 
I  $3.00,  Book  II  $2.50,  Book  III  $2.50. 
In  my  mind  the  finest  Clarinet  method 
book  yet  written.  Carefully  edited,  moving 
progressively  through  each  page  from 
elementary  basic  foundation  to  most  dif¬ 
ficult  studies.  Here  is  one  book  which 
can  be  studied  systematically,  page  by 
page,  without  skipping  from  one  place  to 
another.  Besides  excellent  technical  ex¬ 
ercises  contains  duets  and  musicianship 
studies  which  are  designed  to  develop 
sensitivity  to  phrasing  and  musical  in¬ 
terpretation. 

Every  director  should  own  a  copy  of 
Langenus  Book  I  for  reference  use  by 


his  clarinet  section.  Three  dollars  is  ex- 
fienslve  for  an  instruction  book.  Yet  the 
fine  comments  to  the  beginning  clarinetist 
found  throughout  the  book,  the  clear 
presentation  of  '  I  alternate  fingerings 
together  with  exercises  showing  applica¬ 
tion  of  each  one  are  of  Inestimable  value. 

I  have  used  this  book  with  my  students 
in  spite  of  its  cost  by  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  sell  it  back  to  me  for  half 
price  or  so,  depending  on  condition  of 
book.  I  then  resold  it  as  a  second  hand 
book  to  another  student. 

For  the  advanced  player  Book  HI  con¬ 
tains  three  very  fine  duets  by  Beethoven, 
arranged  by  Mr.  langenus  from  their 
original  medium  for  Clarinet  and  Bas¬ 
soon,  the  famous  Beethoven  Trio,  Op.  87, 
originally  for  two  Oboes  and  ETnglish 
Horn,  a  set  of  duets  by  Mozart  originally 
for  two  Basset  Homs,  and  several  virtu¬ 
oso  duets  and  studies.  An  indispensable 
book  for  advanced  players. 

2.  Baermann  Clarinet  Method — in  Five 
Divisions.  Divisions  1,  2,  3  published  sep¬ 
arately  or  complete  by  C.  Fischer.  Com¬ 
plete  $4.00.  These  first  three  divisions 
have  been  revised  by  Gustave  Langenus. 
Division  three  is  especially  fine  for  daily 
exercise  material  based  on  scales  and 
chords ;  can  well  be  used  as  supple¬ 
mentary  material  to  basic  method  book. 
Division  four  and  five  of  the  Baermann 
method  are  excellent  sources  for  ad¬ 
vanced  technical  studies.  I  have  not  seen 
them  for  some  years  but  believe  they 
must  be  available,  perhaps  through  C. 
Fischer. 

SinqU  Books 

There  is  such  an  abundance  of  single 
book  material  that  I  think  it  best  that 
we  list  these  books  according  to  a  year 
by  year  course  of  study. 

First  Year — Best  to  precede  study  of 
larger  methods  such  as  Langenus,  Baer¬ 
mann,  Klos4,  tAzarus,  by  single  elemen¬ 
tary  instruction  books  unless  student  Is 
In  eighth  grade  or  higher. 

1.  Clarinet  Method  for  Grade  Schools 
— Paul  VanBodegraven.  Pub.  C.  Fischer. 
Best  Introductory  method  for  the  very 
young  student  I  have  yet  seen. 

2.  Preparatory  Studies,  Books  I  and 
II — E.  ‘C.  Moore.  Pub.  Appleton  Music 
Publications,  Appleton,  Wisconsin. 
Abundance  of  material  designed  for 
thorough  learning  without  hurrying  stu¬ 
dent.  Fingering  principles  excellently  or¬ 
ganized. 

3.  DeCaprio  Method — Book  I.  Pub. 
Remick.  Teacher  of  Clarinet  at  North¬ 
western  for  many  years.  Book  includes 
some  study  material  taken  from  Violin 
literature. 

4.  The  Elementary  Clarinet  Instruc¬ 
tion  Book,  from  either  the  Rubank  or  the 
Belwin  series  of  Individual  instruction 
books  available  for  all  instruments. 

5.  The  Clarinet  Book,  part  I,  of  the 
new  Boosey  and  Hawkes  Instrumental 
Course.  Written  by  Robert  Miller.  Mr. 
Miller  has  done  fine  work  as  a  teacher 
of  Clarinet  In  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  HU 
book  has  the  careful  organization  you  are 
looking  for.  I  wish,  however,  that  more 
siiace  had  been  allotted  for  Mr.  Miller's 
comment.  He  Is  a  fine  teacher  and  could 
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have  Klveii  Ittc  student  a  ici-eut  deal  uf 
help  had  he  been'iclven  the  op|)ortunity. 
This  new  book  is  still  an  excellent  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  rhythmic  and  technic  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  elementary  student.  Can  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  heterogeneous 
class  instruction,  the  whole  course  being 
edited  by  Joseph  Skornicka.  Tell  your 
Band  Director  about  this  new  Class  In¬ 
struction  series. 

*.  Self  Inetructor — Uel  Webater.  Pub. 
Seiner.  Of  value  mainly  for  the  photo¬ 
graphic  presentation  of  fingerings.  Of 
help  to  the  non-clarinetist  teacher. 

7.  Langenue  Method — Book  I,  Pub.  C. 
Pitcher.  Can  be  used  as  initial  method 
for  older  beginning  student ;  eighth 
grade  or  above.  Should  be  carefully  re¬ 
viewed  by  every  conscientious  student  of 
clarinet  regardless  of  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  All  Directors  should  use  this  book 
as  a  reference  book  to  clarinet  technic. 

8.  Solos — Langenue.  Pub.  C.  Fischer. 
The  beginner  student  can  have  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  playing  easy  solos  with  piano 
accompaniment  by  purchasing  the  rather 
expensive  series  of  six  solos  by  Langenus. 

Contest  Solos 

Since  space  Is  running  short  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  complete  the  course  of  study  be¬ 
yond  the  first  year  in  our  next  issue  and 
spend  the  remainder  of  our  column  on  a 
listing  of  Contest  solos  which  I  particu¬ 
larly  recommend  for  your  study.  All  are 
taken  from :  School  Music  Competition- 
Festivals  Manual  published  In  1943  (no 
newer  publication  has  yet  come  out  al¬ 
though  a  supplement  of  Band,  Orchestra, 
Choral  literature  is  now  available  for 
60  cents  by  writing  following  address). 
Your  Director  should  have  a  copy  of 
Manual  and  Supplementary  list,  both  of 
which  can  be  obtained  by  addressing ; 
Music  Educators  National  Conference,  64 
K.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Medium  Difficult  (Grade  IV).  I)e 
Bueris,  “Gavotte  Caprice”,  pub.  C. 
Fischer.  De  Caprio-Pierkot,  "Impres¬ 
sions”,  Rubank.  Delmas,  "Promenade”, 
Alfred  Music  Co.  Le  Clair  "Musette  & 
Scherio”,  (can  do  Musette  alone)  Nell 
Kjos.  Parme,  "Serenade”,  C.  Fischer. 
Scarmolin,  “Introduction  &  Tarantella”, 
Pro-Art  Publications.  Wagner,  "Rhap¬ 
sody”,  Boosey-Hawkes-Belwln.  Avon, 
"Fantasle  de  Concert”,  Alfred  Music  Co. 
Jeanjean,  “Arabesques  or  Claire  du  Ma¬ 
tin”,  Alfred.  Thornton,  "Une  Pen.sfe  Loin- 
talne”,  Cundy-Bettoney. 

Difficult  (Grade  V  or  VI — Student 
should  have  played  about  6  years  mini¬ 
mum).  Brahma,  "Sonata  I  or  II”,  (musi¬ 
cally  very  difficult),  C.  Fischer.  Cohen, 
"Prelude  &  Tarantelle”,  Boosey-Hawkes- 
Belwln.  Haydn-Harvey ,  "Sonata  Move¬ 
ment”,  Boosey-Hawkes-Belwln.  Holmes, 
"Fantasle”,  Andraud.  Moxart~Belliaon, 
"Concerto”,  (musically  very  difficult),  C. 
Fischer.  Buys,  "Adagio  &  Tarantella”, 
Boosey-Hawkes-Belwih.  Delmas,  “Fan¬ 
tasle  Italienne”,  Alfred  Music  Co.  Bocca- 
leri,  "Fantasia  dl  Concerto”,  C.  Fischer. 
Pndreten,  “Rhapsody  in  O  minor”, 
Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin.  Ouilhaud,  "1st 
Concertino”,  (very  good),  C.  Fischer. 
Mrister-Langenus,  “Erwinn  Fantasle”,  C. 
Fischer.  Sobeck-Langenus,  "Concert 
Piece”,  C.  Fischer.  Tuthill,  "Fantasy 
•Sonata”,  (excellent,  modern,  difficult),  C. 
Fi.scher.  Hindemith,  “Sonata”,  Associated 
Music  Pub.  W’eber,  “Concertino”,  "Ist 
Concerto”,  "Fantasle  &  Rondo”,  C. 
Fischer. 

Cuts  will  need  to  l>e  made  in  many  of 
above  to  conform  to  time  limit.  Ideal 
procedure  would  be  to  have  Director 
order  all  listed  and  allow  individual  stu¬ 
dent  to  select  solo  most  fitted  to  his 
technical  and  musical  development. 
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rULlER,  more  outshondingly 
brilliant  tone,  ease  of  blow¬ 
ing,  flexibility,  power  and 
aerodynamic  design  place 
this  new  Holton  "STRATO- 
DYNE"  Trumpet  in  the  gal¬ 
axy  of  stars  —  a  product  of 
Holton  craftsmen  for  artists 
everywhere. 

Your  music  dealer  can  show 
you  the  Holton  STRATO- 
DYNE.  Try  it —  discover  for 
yourself  the  qualities  t^ot 
moke  this  fine  instrument  so 
outstanding. 


FRANK  HOLTON  &  CO 

ELKHORN,  Wise. 
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3f*'^DRUMMeRS 


From  the  whisper  of  the  softest  triartgle  tap  ...  Up 
thru  the  roar  of  a  thunderous  drum  roll ...  To  ex¬ 
plosive  bass  drum  fortissimos  .  .  .  With  a  thousand 
percussion  effects  between  ... 

Slingerland  Drums  DELIVER 

THE  CORRECT  TONAL  QUALITIES  AND  STAND 
UP  MECHANICALLY  UNDER  HEAVY  SLUGGING 
AND  ROUGH  TRAVEL  ... 

OUT  OF  ^ 

BIG  NAME^^  " 
DRUMMERS  PLAY 
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RADjilNG 

We  here  at  SLINGERLAND’S  are  always  glad 
to  help  whenever  we  can  with  your  drum  sec¬ 
tion  problems.  Please  feel  free  to  write  us  any 
timep  No  obligation  whatever.  Your  nearest 
SLINGERLAND  dealer  is  also  at  your  service. 
Consult  him  today.  Send  for  complete  catalog. 

SEND  fOk  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  WORLD  FAMOUS  DRUMMERS  IN 
ACTION— BEAUTIFUL  8' x  ?0‘  GlOSSr  "PIN-UP  "  PRINTS. 
ONLY  lOc  EACH,  POSTPAID 


SLINGERLAND  DRUM 


0MunA. 

By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 
Director,  Department  of  Music 
Northeastern  State  College, 
Tahlequah,  Oklahoma 

Lesson  From  the  Clinics 

The  latter  part  of  December  brouKht 
ttome  fine  experiences  with  many  drum¬ 
mers  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma.  Durinx 
this  time  I  had  a  part  in  two  band  clinich. 
The  first  was  held  in  Muskog-ee,  Okla¬ 
homa,  where  the  writer  served  as  guest 
conductor  along  with  Dr.  Joseph  Maddy, 
University  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Roger 
Fenn,  director  of  bands,  Tulsa  Univer¬ 
sity.  In  addition,  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  percussion 
clinic  session.  Nearly  four  hundred  band 
students  took  part  in  this  clinic. 

The  second  was  the  state-wide  band 
clinic  held  at  the  Oklahoma  A.  and  M. 
College,  Stillwater,  with  approximately 
ISO  in  one  band.  This  was  a  picked 
group,  whereas  the  400  members  of  the 
Muskogee  group  were  not.  The  latter 
were  divided  into  three  bands  of  nearly 
equal  calibre.  Needless  to  say,  both  were 
enjoyed  to  the  greatest  extent. 

The  percussion  clinic  at  both  meetings 
was  very  interesting  from  the  standpoint 
of  increased  knowledge  of  drumming  in 
general.  Students  in  both  groups  showed 
considerable  interest  in  improving  the 
general  technique  of  the  entire  drum  sec¬ 
tion.  The  questions  and  demonstrations 
ran  the  full  gamut  from  buying  sticks 
to  playing  the  finished  solo,  but  generally 
the  questions  concerned  those  things  we 
might  call  common,  everyday  problems 
of  which  the  following  are  typical: 

Question;  “What  is  the  correct  way  to 
hold  the  sticks?*’ 

Discussion:  Some  students  stated  that 
their  teachers  insisted  that  the  first  two 
fingers  be  extended  (this  caused  some 
surprise).  Another  said  his  teacher 
wanted  him  to  curve  the  first  two  Angers 
over  the  sticks  for  safety  in  holding 
them.  Still  another  Insisted  the  two 
Angers  should  be  held  parallel  to  the 
sticks.  The  reason  given  was  that  this 
IMsition  helped  hold  the  sticks  in  line. 

How  to  Hold  the  Sticks 

Ail  of  these  points  give  rise  to  a 
notable  insecurity  in  the  teaching  of 
drums.  It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a  good 
picture  of  drumming  by  reeding  an  article 
or  studying  out  of  a  book.  You  can't 
beat  actual  demonstration.  We  should 
have  more  clinic  drumming  for  teachers 
rather  than  pupils. 

Anstoer.'  There  is  not  one  way  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  sticks  which  Is  absolutely  right 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  ways.  Notice 
the  old  military  rudimental  style,  the 
more  modern  style  and  the  way  the  dance 
drummer  holds  his  sticks.  There  is  a 
logical  reason  for  each  method  or  man¬ 
ner  of  holding  the  sticks,  but  there  is 
one  way  which  so  far  exceeds  any  value 
found  in  other  ways  that  no  other  way 
need  be  considered  as  fundamental.  The 
left  stick  should  be  held  Armly  in  the 
crotch  of  the  thumb — held  there  by  th< 
Aeshy  part  of  the  hand  as  If  imbedded 
In  rubber.  There  need  not  be  undue 
pressure  exerted  by  the  thumb,  and  b> 
no  means  should  the  thumb  be  curved 
over  and  on  the  stick. 

Holding  the  stick  in  this  manner,  the 
drummer  should  be  able  to  make  a  fret- 
(Please  twni  to  page  27) 
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Wanted:  200  Outstanding 
Instrumental  Students 
for  All-South  Orchestra  | 

Lafayette,  Louieiana — Southern  Confer¬ 
ence  officials  are  looking  for  200  outstand¬ 
ing  school  musicians  to  compose  an  All- 
Southern  Orchestra  which  Is  planned  as  a 
feature  of  the  M.ENC  Southern  Conference 
program  In  April.  The  orchestra  will  be 
heard  in  concert  on  April  18th  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  George  Barth,  orchestra  chair¬ 
man,  is  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  see 
that  the  organization  is  truly  representa¬ 
tive  of  every  school  orchestra  in  the  South. 

With  the  cooperation  of  educators  and 
music  merchants,  the  states  below  the 
Mason-Dlxon  line  are  being  combed  for 
outstanding  string,  bass  and  percussion 
talent.  The  figure  of  2(10  musicians,  Mr. 
Barth  explained,  is  set  as  a  minimum,  and 
if  the  expected  wholehearted  cooperation 
is  received  the  number  enrolled  will  be 
much  greater.  To  enable  as  many  com¬ 
munities  as  possible  to  be  represented,  it 
is  suggested  that  strong  players  be  en¬ 
rolled  from  orchestras  and  wind  and  per¬ 
cussion  players  from  school  bands. 

Teachers  and  Instrumentalists  interested 
in  the  project  should  write  or  wire  George 
Barth,  Box  62,  Southwestern  Louisiana 
Institute,  Lafayette,  Louisiana,  for  further 
Information. 

Gives  Accordion  Concert 

A'urora,  III. — Mrs.  Anna  Largent  will 
present  an  accordion  concert  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  of  the  Bardwell  School  on  Sunday 
March  9th  at  1 :30  p.  m.  There  will  be  a 
variety  of  solos,  ensembles  on  accordion 
and  various  instruments.  Seventy-five 
young  people  will  take  part  in  the  after¬ 
noon  program.  A  high  light  will  be  the 
guest  artist  Ted  Johnson  noted  composer 
and  arranger  of  accordion  music. 
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Over  300  Directors  and  Publishers  Hear 
New  Music  at  18th  U.  of  Illinois  Clinic 


Champaiffu ,  Illinoia  —  With  over  300 
l>and  leaders  and  publishers  in  attendance, 
the  18th  Annual  University  of  Illinois 
Band  Clinic  was  held  on  January  9th  and 
10th.  Fifteen  states  were  represented  in 
the  enrollment,  with  directors  from  both 
high  schools  and  colleges  enjoying  two 
days  packed  with  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  features  as  well  as  the  friendly  in¬ 
formality  for  which  Dr.  Harding’s  clinics 
are  noted. 

As  in  past  years  the  highlight  of  the 

Famed  Conductors  Slated 

for  Tri-State  Festival 

Enid,  Oklahoma — Five  thousand  partici¬ 
pants  are  expected  to  be  on  hand  for  the 
opening  of  the  fifteenth  Tri-State  Festival 
in  Enid  on  April  17th,  Mllburn  E.  Carey, 
manager  of  the  festival,  announced  re¬ 
cently.  The  Tri-State  Festival  has  out¬ 
grown  its  original  boundaries  and  this 
year  will  comprise  the  states  of  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Kansas,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  Louisiana  and  Colorado. 

An  all-star  roster  of  guests  and  adjudi¬ 
cators  has  been  compiled  for  the  event, 
including  such  well-known  figures  as 
Frank  Simon,  A.  A.  Harding,  Karl  King, 
Ferde  Grofe,  Orien  Dailey,  Noble  Cain, 
Earl  D.  Irons,  D.  O.  Wiley,  Russell  Wiley, 
and  Col.  Harold  Bachman.  The  guest  solo¬ 
ist  will  be  Bill  Skelton,  bassoonist  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Guest  twlrler  will 
be  Bill  Sears,  national  champion  from  the 
University  of  Kansas. 


Mardi  Gras  Beckons  Outstanding  Mississippi  Band 


Th*  Betzoni,  MiMiuippi,  High  Schooi  Band  kaaps  busy  throughout  tho  year  by 
playing  at  tha  Southland's  major  pageants.  Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Claranca 
Erb,  tha  band  appeared  at  tha  Memphis  Cotton  Carnival,  tha  Greenwood  Band 
Festival,  and  is  now  ready  for  the  Knights  of  Hermes  parade  at  tha  New  Orleans 
Mardi  Gras.  First  divisionars  in  concert  and  marching  at  the  1946  state  contests, 
the-Belioni  band  never  turns  down  an  invitation  to  play  at  school  or  civic  events. 


program  was  the  reading  of  new  music, 
with  the  famous  Illini  band  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Harding  and  Clarence 
Sawhill  providing  the  instrumentation  for 
recently  published  manu.scripts.  Visiting 
directors  also  took  over  the  jmdium  to 
conduct  various  new  numbers. 

Visiting  Hour 

The  Thursday  afternoon  visiting  hour, 
during  which  bandmasters  and  experts 
swapped  views  on  their  knottiest  instru¬ 
mental  and  administrative  problems,  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  practical 
and  enjoyable  features  of  the  meeting. 
Consulting  experts  were :  Lyman  Starr, 
library  and  property ;  Austin  McDowell 
and  William  Skelton,  woodwinds ;  Russell 
Pugh,  bassoon ;  Johannes  Rasmussen, 
cornet :  Wayne  Davidson,  French  horn ; 
and  Robert  Simmergren,  trombone. 

Some  new  instrumental  paths  were 
blazed  in  the  session  devoted  to  saxo¬ 
phone  ensemble,  with  Gordon  Pentz  and 
Austin  McDowell  demonstrating  new  ar¬ 
rangements,  tonal  effects  and  comblna- 
*lon.s. 

BoHle  Band 

As  in  past  years,  the  Thur.sday  night 
mixer  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  en¬ 
joyable,  if  less  serious,  features  of  the 
clinic.  A  bottle  band,  composed  of  visit¬ 
ing  firemen,  entertained  with  a  repertoire 
alleged  to  be  "Sweet  Sue”. 

The  Friday  program  consisted  of  cllnU- 
discussions  of  Instrumental  problems,  en¬ 
semble  demonstrations,  and  a  reading  of 
B  and  C  concert  band  literature  by  the 
1st  Regimental  Band  under  the  direction 
of  Mark  Hindsley.  For  the  final  concert 
by  the  University  Band,  Dr.  Harding 
again  took  over  to  wind  up  the  clinic 
with  a  memorable  reading  of  more  new 
publications.  , 

Kentucky  Directors  Hold 

First  Post-War  Meet 

Louisville,  Kentucky — The* first  post-war 
meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Band  and  Or¬ 
chestra  Directors  A.ssociatlon  was  held  at 
the  University  of  I»uisville  on  January 
18th.  Approximately  seventy-five  directors 
were  in  attendance,  and  the  enthusiasm 
displayed  seemed  to  augur  well  for  the 
future  of  the  association  and  the  cau.se  of 
instrumental  music  in  the  state. 

Of  primary  Interest  at  the  meeting  was 
the  selection  of  numbers  to  be  used  in 
the  State  Music  Festival  contests.  A 
clinic  band  of  ninety  pieces  was  assem¬ 
bled  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  A. 
Gremelspacher  of  the  Indiana  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College.  The  band  was  organized  by 
James  Elliot,  Delbert  Hoon  and  Ernest 
I  Lyons  of  Louisville. 

I  Officers  of  the  a.ssociation  are;  James 
I  E.  Van  Peursem  of  Richmond,  president ; 
i  Chester  Travelstead  of  Lexington,  secre- 
jtary;  Miss  Fannie  Stoll  of  Louisville, 
I  treasurer ;  and  Dean  Dowdy  of  Madlson- 
■  vllle,  vice  president. 
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Local  nowspaport  throw  bouquah  at  tho  Clav«land  Haights  High  School  Band  for  thoir  parforntancas  at  indoor  and  outdoor  avants. 

'  j  Big  Buckeye  Band  Excels 

in  Marching  and  Concert 
Performance  This  Year 


lowans  Show  New  Director 
Some  Real  Band  Boosting 


Cleveland  Height*,  Ohio — The  largest 
band  in  the  Northeast  District,  number¬ 
ing  115  members,  is  the  Cleveland  Heights 
High  School  band,  whose  outstanding  per¬ 
formance  in  outdoor  and  concert  appear¬ 
ances  this  year  have  drawn  acclaim  from 
all  sources. 

Director  Raymond  Oerkowskl  has 
welded  the  huge  organisation  into  a  finely 
balanced  unit,  displaying  true  musician- 
ship  and  great  versatility.  The  football 
shows  put  on  by  the  Heights  Band  during 
the  past  season  still  provide  dinner-table 
conversation  in  the  surrounding  area,  and 
evoked  laurels  from  the  press  that  would 
cause  any  school  musician's  hat  to  fit 
a  bit  more  tightly. 

After  one  halftime  performance  a  news¬ 
paper  scribe  wrote,  "...even  were  the 
Heights  team  to  take  another  defeat,  one 
of  the  outstanding  events  of  the  evening 
will  be  the  Heights  Band  perforntance  be¬ 
tween  halves.  Last  Thursday  saw  a  band 
that  has  not  been  equaled  on  any  gridiron 
this  season, — if  anywhere  in  the  country. 
Director  Gerkowskl  is  to  be  warmly  con¬ 
gratulated." 

Ilte  band's  halftime  shows  are  spec¬ 
tacular  affairs,  with  fiares  for  night  form¬ 
ations,  fireworks,  humorous  acts,  and  com¬ 
munity  singing.  Another  newspaper  de¬ 
scribed  a  typical  Intermission  stunt  as 
"...a  huge  triumph.  The  band  formed  a 
huge  bell  and  to  the  tune  of  The  Bells 
of  St.  Mary's'  the  clapper  was  moved 
back  and  forth.  Each  student  wore  a 
light  in  his  cap,  making  an  outstanding 
spectacle  in  the  stadium  darkness." 


Eldora,  Iowa — Kn  route  to  the  Eldora 
High  School  bandsmen  are  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  worth  of  brand  new  uni¬ 
forms,  donated  by  a  band-conscious  com¬ 
munity.  In  the  short  space  of  two  days, 
the  Eldora  Hand  Boosters,  sparked  by 
local  merchants  L.  L.  Scott  and  C.  W. 
Way,  raised  54,600  through  solicitations. 

The  activity  of  the  Boosters  Club  was 
a  pleasant  surprise  to  Bandmaster  F. 
Earl  Dunn,  who  came  to  Eldora  last  fall 
immediately  after  graduation  from  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College.  In  his  first  year 
as  director  of  instrumental  music  in  the 
city's  public  schools,  Mr.  Dunn  has  al¬ 
ready  laid  the  foundations  for  continuing 
success. 

Eldora's  48  piece  marching  band,  led 
by  Majorette  Arlene  Phillips,  won  the 
approval  of  football  crowds  at  home  and 
away  last  fall.  Mr.  Dunn's  concert  band, 
with  two  successful  appearances  behind 
them,  are  now  pointing  for  their  February 
concert.  After  that  they'll  be  ready  for 
serious  contest  competition,  with  five  en¬ 
sembles  and  eight  soloists  being  groomed 
for  adjudication. 


Bendmatier  P.  Earl  Dunn,  who  grad¬ 
uated  from  tho  Iowa  Stat*  Taachart 
Collage  recently,  found  an  active 
Booster*  Club  at  his  new  position. 


Student  Administration 
Mr.  Dunn  has  followed  the  policy  of 
letting  his  students  shoulder  part  of  the 
Job  of  band  administration.  Mary  Kay 
Kurtz,  1st  trombonist,  heads  the  execu¬ 
tive  board.  Student  instrumentalists  help 
out  with  the  teaching  chores,  too.  Jim 
Maltby,  clarinetist,  and  Terry  Stllley, 


trumpet,  assist  Mr.  Dunn  In  giving  a  pri¬ 
vate  lesson  to  each  student  every  week. 

The  Boosters  Club,  which  was  organ¬ 
ised  in  October,  takes  care  of  band  morale 
with  parties  and  is  planning  a  Spring 
Carnival  for  the  musicians'  benefit.  All 
this  and  54,600  too! 


Pop  Concert 

Proving  that  their  music  can  stand  on 
its  own  merits,  without  fireworks,  the 
band  and  orchestra  moved  indoors  for 
their  annual  Fall  Pup  Concert.  The  or¬ 
chestra,  including  a  harp  trio,  deftly 
handled  the  music  of  Hadyn  and  Rossini, 
while  the  band  ran  the  full  gamut  from 
Beethoven  to  Sousa. 

Raymond  Gerkowskl,  conductor  of  both 
the  Heights  Band  and  Orchestra,  wm  for 
fifteen  years  a  member  of  the  Cleveland 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  formerly  taught 
[at  the  Baldwln-Wallace  Conservatory. 


Band  Boosters  raised  $4,600  recently  to  outfit  the  Eldora,  Iowa,  High  School  Band. 
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New  Studios 


Violinist  Betty  Shirey  end  cellist  Joan  Clark  scan  the  scora  as  they  listen  to  a 
play  back  of  a  number  caught  in  wax  a  few  minutes  earlier  by  Jim  Crane,  who 
served  as  anginaar  for  the  recording.  Jim  is  a  member  of  the  Collage  of  Music's 
Radio  Department,  working  toward  the  recently  authorized  degree  in  Radio  Education. 


Airway  Technics  Rate  a 
Sheepskin  at  College  of 
Music  of  Cincinnati 


Cincinnati,  O. — Radio,  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  larger  Industries,  has  scaled  the 
ivory  towers  of  learning  and  emerged  with 
a  major  victory.  The  College  of  Music 
of  Cincinnati,  founded  in  1878  and  one 
of  the  20th  Century  pioneers  In  radio 
education,  has  been  authorized  by  the 
State  of  Ohio  Department  of  Education  to 
confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine 
Arts  In  Radio  Education.  This  recogni¬ 
tion  by  the  higher  echelons  of  education 
brings  radio  Into  the  circle  of  the  arts 
and  professions  In  the  fullest  sense. 

Fred  Smith,  pioneer  Director  of  Radio 
Station  WDW  and  present  Managing 
Executive  of  the  College,  has  had  the  un- 
quallfled  backing  of  a  coSperatlve  and 
sympathetic  Board  of  Trustees  In  weld¬ 
ing  a  visionary  radio  education  program. 
The  four  year  degree  course  Is  compre¬ 
hensive  In  scope  and  embraces  fifty  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  credits  In  radio  with  the 
remaining  sixty  hours  In  academic  or 
music  subjects.  Thus  a  student  who  has 
completed  his  sophomore  year  In  any  ac¬ 
credited  institution  may  obtain  a  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  by  completing 
two  years  of  additional  study  in  radio 
at  the  College  of  Music  of  Cincinnati. 


Neely,  “to  study  radio  as  a  profession 
(degree  Students),  for  cultural  purposes, 
or  for  Its  application  to  a  field  of  educa¬ 
tion”.  The  latter  applies  to  the  College 
of  Music  affiliation  with  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  whereby  four  colleges  on 
the  campus  give  credit  for  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  College  of  Music  radio  credits,  this 
arrangement  having  been  established  in 
1944. 

The  curriculum  breakdown  of  the  Radio 
Department  includes  an  A,  B,  C,  and  D 
program;  all  four  courses  cover  Writing, 
Announcing,  Acting,  Radio  Education,  or 
Radio  Music.  The  lettered  programs  des¬ 
ignate  a  one,  two  or  four  year  course  in 


Prior  to  the  acceptance  of  the  degree  in 
radio  by  the  Itepartment  of  Education  it 
was  necessary  to  construct  studios  for 
the  Radio  I>epartment  which  would  meet 
the  exacting  demands  of  the  accrediting 
committee.  The  affiliation  with  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WLiW  simplified  this  problem  some¬ 
what  since  the  facilities  of  the  station 
are  open  for  the  College,  but  the  factor 
which  actually  made  the  degree  possible 
was  an  endowment  by  Mrs.  Helene  V.  B. 
Wurlitzer  for  the  complete  renovation  and 
construction  of  modern  broadcasting  stu¬ 
dios  and  class  rooms  in  Alms  Hall,  a 
building  adjacent  to  the  main  College 
Building. 

The  WL.W  affiliation  resulted  from  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  James  D.  Shouse,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Crosley  Broadcasting  Corpo¬ 
ration,  who  envisioned  the  possibilities  of 
radio  education  and  subsequently  gave 
financial  backing  to  the  department 
throughout  its  formative  years. 

The  four  story  building  which  houses 
the  Radio  Department  contains  five  fully 
equipped  studios,  three  large  classrooms, 
and  a  master  control  room.  Studio  “A”  the 
largest  studio,  covers  the  entire  ground 
floor  and  is  utilized  for  actual  broadcast¬ 
ing.  Direct  outlets  lead  to  WLW,  WSAl, 
and  WCPO  and  frequently  carry  shows 
featuring  College  of  Music  talent.  Many 
air  productions  originate  from  the  College 
auditorium  which  la  also  wired  for 
broadcasting. 

(Please  turn  to  next  page) 


Tascksrt  Ara  Profattlonait 


Music  Students  Strive  for  New 


Degrees  in  Radio 

radio  study.  Certificates  are  granted  those 
in  the  “B"  Program  and  the  recently 
authorized  and  coveted  radio  degree  goes 
to  those  students  completing  the  "C”  or 
“D”  Program. 

In  the  four  year  120  credit  hour  course 
48  different  subjects  are  presented  in  four 
fleld.s — Radio,  Drama,  Music  and  academ¬ 
ic  subjects.  The  curriculum  runs  the  gamut 
from  History  and  Principles  of  Broad¬ 
casting  in  the  first  year  to  Production  and 
Station  Management  in  the  .senior  year. 


Uberto  T.  Neely,  originator  and  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Radio  Department,  is  a  College  ! 
of  Music  graduate  and  for  many  years  i 
has  been  a  staff  member  of  Station  WLW.  j 
Director  Neely  has  a  staff  of  fourteen  I 
professional  radio  personalities  working  j 
in  the  dual  capacity  of  radio  staff  mem-  I 
bers  of  local  Cincinnati  stations  and  as 
College  of  Music  Faculty  members.  More 
than  100  students  are  under  their  guidance 
in  one  of  four  programs  of  study,  and 
all  are  enrolled  according  to  Director 


The  Radio  chorus  of  the  College  of  Music  of  Cincinnati  is  shown  above  preparing  for 
an  "air  shot"  from  the  studios  of  the  Radio  Department  located  within  the  Collage. 
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Tops  Among  SM» 


Joanne*  s  a  One -Girl  Bondi 


Joanne  Lewis  of  Atwood,  Illinois,  rates 
a  column  all  to  herself  this  month  because 
of  her  outstanding  record  among  the 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN'S  favorite  kind  of 
people  (namely,  school  musicians). 

Joanne,  a  senior  at  the  Atwood  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  has  such  a  string  of 
accomplishments  that  her  friends  often 
wonder  If  she  doesn't  operate  on  a  sort 
of  private  48-hour  day.  She  is  (take  a 
deep  breath)  a  flute  and  piccolo  player, 
pianist,  vocalist,  acrobat,  ballet  dancer, 
twirler,  conductor,  business  manager  and 
Journalist. 

This  list,  of  course,  doesn't  include  hob¬ 
bies,  among  which  are  collecting  classical 
records,  swimming  and  horseback  riding. 
She  is  also  an  active  church  worker. 

With  all  her  versatility,  Joanne  is  not 
content  with  a  score  of  less  than  100% 
in  anything  she  undertakes.  She  was  a 
medal  winner  on  the  flute  before  she 
reached  high  school,  having  played  in 
flute  ensembles  in  the  1940  and  ’41  Na¬ 
tional  Contests.  In  1942,  when  she  was 
a  seventh  grader,  she  placed  first  among 
flute  soloists  in  district  and  sectional  con¬ 
tests  against  high  school  competition.  No 
less  an  authority  than  Rex  Elton  Fair 
judged  her  second  place  in  the  state  con¬ 
tests  that  same  year.  All  told  she's  won 
nine  first  place  medals  and  has  played 
1st  chair  flute  in  the  high  school  band 
for  nine  years,  adding  piccolo  her  last 
two  years. 

Taking  up  the  baton  in  high  school,  she 
has  been  a  star  twirler  and  majorette  for 
four  years  and  has  taught  twirling  classes. 
Her  director,  John  H.  Ryan,  has  found 
her  an  invaluable  source  of  ideas  for 
marching  band  maneuvers  as  well  as  an 
able  student  conductor.  She  also  served 
as  business  manager  of  the  band  or¬ 
ganisation  and  found  time  to  act  as  co- 
editor  of  the  school  newspaper.  A  pianist 


'Frank  Simon  Plays 
I  For  Wise.  Students 


Oahkoah,  Wiaconain — Two  hundred  and 
twenty-live  school  musicians,  representing 
thirty-six  Wisconsin  high  school  bands, 
had  the  thrill  of  performing  under  the 
baton  of  Dr.  Frank  Simon  in  the  Festival 
Band  Concert  held  here  on  February  10th. 

Sponsored  by  the  Parents  School  Music 
Association  of  Oshkosh,  the  festival  at¬ 
tracted  directors  and  bands  from  a  wide 
area,  according  to  H.  W.  Arentsen,  direc¬ 
tor  of  music  education  in  the  city.  Band¬ 
masters  participating  in  the  event  were 
unanimous  in  praise  of  the  festival’s  value 
along  instructional  and  motivational  lines. 

The  program  included  a  discussion  of 
string  problems  headed  by  Peter  Stoffel 
of  Milwaukee  and  an  orchestra  forum  for 
directors.  A  reception  and  dance  was  held 
in  the  afternoon  with  the  Neenah  and 
Oshkosh  dance  bands  providing  the  music. 

The  evening  concert  program,  with  Dr. 
Simon  conducting,  included  works  of 
Sousa,  Biset,  Goldman  and  Gershwin.  Dr. 
Simon  also  added  several  of  his  sparkling 
cornet  solos,  to  the  complete  enjoyment 
of  the  large  audience. 


Joenne  Lewis  of  Atwood,  III.,  out¬ 
standing  among  school  musicians. 

of  thirteen  years'  experience.  Joanne  was 
accompanist  for  the  Girls  Glee  Club  for 
the  past  four  years. 

A  sincere  all-around  musician,  Mi!<8 
Lewis  feels  that  her  future  lies  in  her 
flute,  although  she  intends  to  keep  up 
with  her  ballet  and  toe  dancing  after  high 
school.  No  matter  in  what  field  she  de¬ 
cides  to  concentrate,  the  SM  feels  it’s  not 
exactly  going  out  on  a  limb  in  predicting 
success  for  Joanne  Lewis.  Success  has 
become  a  habit  with  her,  and  she’ll  be 
worth  watching. 


Midwest  Music  Conference 
\  Draws  Noted  Directors 


Virginia  Bandmasters  Go  Back  to  School 


f  f  ? 


Shown  at  the  firti  Norfolk  County 
School  for  Band  Instructors  are,  I.  to 
r.,  John  Paul  of  the  William  and  Mary 
Collage  Music  Dept.;  Luther  Richman, 
president  of  MENC  and  Virginia's 
music  supervisor;  and  Custava  Langa- 
nus,  noted  authority  on  the  clarinat. 

Norfolk,  Va. — Down  in  Virginia,  Nor¬ 
folk  County  school  officials  are  making  It 
possible  for  their  band  teachers  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  very  best  instruction  available, 
with  the  County  footing  the  bill.  The 


first  Norfolk  County  ,SchiK>l  for  Band 
Instructors  was  held  at  Norvlew  High 
School  on  January  10th  and  11th  with 
Gustave  Langenus,  noted  clarinetist,  com¬ 
poser  and  teacher,  as  the  guest  instructor. 

The  two  days  were  devoted  to  the 
study  of  clarinet  and,  on  the  second  after¬ 
noon,  Mr.  Langenus  was  presented  in  a 
private  concert  for  teachers  and  studenfs. 

Other  school  systems  were  invited  to 
pay  a  small  fee  and  enroll  their  teachers 
In  the  course,  and  instructors  from  all 
parts  of  Virginia  journeyed  to  Norfolk 
for  the  first  session.  Dr.  Luther  Richman, 
Virginia’s  Music  .Supervisor  and  President 
of  the  Music  Educators  National  Confer¬ 
ence,  was  present,  as  was  Mrs.  Richman. 
The  seven  County  instructors  entertained 
the  visitors  with  a  sea  food  dinner  on 
Friday  night. 

According  to  present  plans,  three  noted 
authorities  on  Instrumental  work  will  be 
brought  in  each  year.  The  second  school 
in  the  series  will  be  devoted  to  a  study 
of  horn  and  is  tentatively  scheduled  for 
the  last  week-end  in  April.  William  A. 
Elarly  Is  superintendent  of  Norfolk  County 
Schools  and  W.  Clyde  Duvall  is  in  charge 
of  the  Band  Teachers’  Schools. 


Ana  Arbor,  Michioan — The  Second  An¬ 
nual  Midwestern  Conference  on  school 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  was  held  In 
Ann  Arbor  from  January  17-19th,  with  a 
large  registration  of  music  educators  from 
every  midwestern  state.  Outstanding  per¬ 
sonalities  in  the  music  world  were  on 
hand  to  supplement  the  program  with  ad¬ 
vice  and  performance  in  their  specialised 
fields. 

Following  the  theme  "Raising  Musical 
Standards’’,  the  conference  Included  dis¬ 
cussion  panels  and  performance  clinics  on 
every  phase  of  instrumental  music  and 
featured  the  reading  of  1947  festival  music 
by  the  University  of  Michigan’s  All-State 
Band  and  Orchestra.  Noted  guest  con¬ 
ductors  in  attendance  included  Richard 
Franko  Goldman,  associate  conductor  of 
the  Goldman  Band ;  Paul  Painter,  for¬ 
merly  director  of  the  outstanding  Winfield. 
Kansas,  orchestra;  and  Harry  R.  Wilson, 
of  the  Teachers  College.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

William  D.  Revelli,  head  of  the  music 
department  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  EHIsabeth 
Green,  of  the  string  department  conducted 
the  band  and  orchestra  rehearsals  and 
performances  and  other  faculty  groups 
participated  in  the  program. 


Radio  Degrees 


(Coat.  > 


A  high  percentage  of  the  student  body 
currently  enrolled  in  the  Radio  curriculum 
are  veterans  and,  with  the  authorisation 
of  the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Radio 
Education  degree,  the  number  of  former 
service  men  is  expected  to  increase. 

Radio  is  an  integral  part  of  American 
life  and  its  many  facets  offers  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  thousands  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  during  the  war  were  indoc¬ 
trinated  into  the  wonders  of  thU  me¬ 
dium  of  communication. 


.  S. 


IMlool  iHviic  DetM  i^ectwn  of  Ibcfiool  iNuoician 
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Wh»n  two  Torrell  9irls  did  a  conga  stop,  accompanying  themsalvas  on  thair  drums, 
an  idaa  was  born.  Tha  result  was  the  Drummarettes,  shown  above,  a  novel  musical 
group  featured  with  the  band  at  outdoor  parformanees  with  growing  popularity. 


Terrell,  Texas — The  ABC’s  of  music 
are  important,  but  the  modern  program 
of  music  education  should  also  include 
a  careful  analysis  of  effects,  says  Direc¬ 
tor  E.  S.  Booth  of  Terrell.  Bandmaster 
Booth,  a  special  effects  man  from  'way 
bsLCk,  believes  that  the  presentation  of 
musical  groups  in  a  showmanlike  manner 
ia  an  art  which  should  be  cultivated  and 
taught  along  with  theory,  composition  and 
conducting.  The  Joint  cause  of  Youth  and 
Music  will  be  served  accordingly,  says  Mr. 
Booth,  and  offers  as  evidence  Exhibits  A, 
B,  and  C — the  Band,  Drummerette  and 
Pep  units  which  comprise  his  team  for 
outdoor  performances. 

Since  he  organised  the  Municipal  Band 
back  in  1913,  E.  S.  Booth  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  training  young  musicians  in 
Terrell  and  has  watched  his  students 
march  off  to  two  World  Wars  in  that 
time.^  His  high  school  band  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  venture,  being  organized 
by  Mr,  Booth  in  1935.  ( 

1 

Appearance  U  Streued 

Under  his  canny  baton  the  high  school¬ 
ers  have  won  the  hearts  of  the  entire 
conununlty.  His  methods  are  simple  but 
thorough,  and  his  ability  to  get  the  most 
from  his  youngsters  is  based  on  a  friend¬ 
ly  understanding  and  vast  experience. 
He  stresses  appearance  and  ]>resentation 
in  his  groups  because,  as  he  puts  it,  "We 
can  never  think  well  of  ourselves  until 
we  learn  what  it  takes  to  make  .others 
think  well  of  us.” 

Individual  training,  class  and  ensemble 
work  form  the  basis  of  the  music  pro¬ 
gram  at  Terrell,  with  3rd  and  4th  year 
students  gaining  additional  experience  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Municipal  Band. 

The  Modern  Touch 

Although  the  student  band  takes  active 
part  in  alt  school  activities,  it's  the  "Big 


Show”  during  the  football  season  that 
has  really  endeared  them  to  their  follow¬ 
ers.  Here’s  where  the  Druminerettes  come 
Into  their  own.  To  watch  them  in  action 
you’d  never  dream  that  their  director  was 
counting  downbeats  before  Pancho  Villa 
terrorized  the  border. 

With  the  Pep  Unit  and  the  Band  flank¬ 
ing  them  in  formation,  the  Drummerettes 
go  through  an  intricate  series  of  dance 
steps  and  maneuvers,  thumping  out  the 
rhythm  on  their  drums.  The  idea  started 
when  two  of  the  girls  suggested  a  conga 
step  with  drum  accompaniment  The  idea 
was  a  hit,  and  16  girls  will  be  featured 
in  the  unit  next  fall. 

The  girls’  Pep  group  are  equal  in  num¬ 


ber  to  the  band,  and  go  through  the 
same  routines  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  field.  A  set  of  twirlers  heads  each 
group. 

Director  Booth  confirms  the  old  adage 
that  you’re  never  too  old  to  learn.  The 
successful  teacher,  says  he,  is  the  most 
ambitious  student  of  all. 

Texas  Band,  Orchestra 

Are  on  the  Air  Weekly 

by  Connie  Potts 

Orchestra  President 

San  Angelo,  Texas — As  a  Christmas 
present  to  the  t>atient8  of  the  State  Tuber¬ 
culosis  Sanitorium  at  Carlsbad,  Texas,  the 
San  Angelo  High  School  Orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Homer  A.  Anderson  pre¬ 
sented  a  30  minute  program  on  December 
15th. 

The  68-piece  orchestra  ‘ascended  the 
small  stage  and  filled  the  auditorium  with 
such  music  as  "Around  the  Christmas 
Tree”,  a  musical  potpourri;  "Holy  City”, 
and  a  medley,  "Yankee  Rhythm”. 

Also  included  in  the  orchestra’s  Christ¬ 
mas  program  was  the  eleventh  annual 
Christmas  broadcast  which  was  held  on 
December  18th.  Since  the  orchestra  re¬ 
ceived  so  many  favorable  comments  on 
the  broadcast.  Director  Anderson  has  de¬ 
cided  to  arrange  a  regular  broadcasting 
schedule  with  the  local  station,  KGKL  for 
the  high  school  orchestra  and  hand  and 
also  the  junior  high  band. 

Under  this  arrangement  the  orchestra 
will  give  their  15  minute  broadcast  the 
first  week,  the  band  will  broadcast  the  sec¬ 
ond  week,  and  on  the  third  week  the  junior 
high  band  will  give  their  radio  perform¬ 
ance.  According  to  Mr.  Anderson  this 
schedule  will  allow  each  group  from  two 
to  three  weeks  to  prepare  their  resjjectlve 
15  minute  programs. 


For  the  "Big  Show”  et  outdoor  performencei  the  Terrell  High  School  Bend  it  eug- 
mofltod  by  a  pop  group  and  Drummerettei.  Veteran  bandmaster  E.  S.  Booth  (intart) 
it  an  expert  at  etfective  praiantation  and  beliavet  strongly  in  its  educational  value. 


Their  Veteran  Bandmaster 
Says  He^s  Still  Learning 
New  Tricks  from  Students 


Texas  “Cover  Girls”  Put  Their  Best  Foot  Forward! 
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.  Mid-Winter  Heat  Provided  by  Minnesota  Swingsters 


"Th«y  got  rhythm,”  tay  tho  studonts  of  tho  Luvorno,  Minnosota,  High  School  whan 
thair  own  swingitars  ttart  a  toa-tickling  chorus.  Tha  Luvarna  swing  band  was  or- 
ganizad  only  last  fall,  but  hava  alraady  provad  thay  hava  what  it  takas,  and  thair 
director,  Roy  C.  Snydar,  has  halpad  tham  along  with  profauionat  advica.  Tha  band 
has  provided  tha  dance  music  for  a  number  of  high  school  dances,  tha  last  of 
which  was  built  around  tha  "Old  Lamplightar”  theme,  with  appropriata  musical 
atmosphere.  Thair  popularity  is  spreading,  and  thay'ra  planning  to  play  for  other 
schools.  An  aitra  sax  and  "tram"  hava  bean  added  to  tha  group  since  tfiis  picture. 

Band  Fraternity  Seeks  Top  Instrumentalists 
For  National  Intercollegiate  Band  Concert 


Colortal  Butte,  Mont., 

Band  Featuree  Tricky 
Fomuxtione—Good  Mutic 
by  Arthur  Peterson 

Band  Reporter 


Butte,  Montana — One  of  the  largest  and 
finest  bands  In  the  Northwest  is  the  Butte, 
Montana,  high  school  band.  The  160-plece 
organization  is  directed  by  H.  J.  Schiesser, 
assisted  by  Jean  Ann  Fisher,  a  high  school 
student. 

The  majorette  section  of  the  band,  di¬ 
rected  by  Mrs.  Jean  Schiesser,  adds  to 
their  performance  with  acrobatics,  dancing 
and  twirling  routines.  The  Butte  band  is 
famous  for  its  football  routines,  reaching 
a  new  high  of  achievement  during  the 
1946  season.  An  outstanding  routine  fea¬ 
tured  segments  of  the  Old  West,  with  the 
band  forming  a  tepee,  a  bow  and  arrow 
(with  the  arrow  shooting),  a  buffalo  skull 
and  a  covered  wagon  with  moving  wheela 
The  Buffalo  skull  Is  most  effective  at  night 
when  the  lights  are  turned  off  and  the 
formation  is  outlined  with  lights  attached 
to  each  band  member’s  hat. 

The  band  has  also  made  progress  musi¬ 
cally  and  is  ranked  as  one  of  Montana's 
finest  organizations. 


Pennsylvania  Festival 

Honors  U,  S,  Composers 


Indiana,  Pennaylvania — For  the  first  time 
since  1942,  the  Music  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  Teachers  College,  under 
the  direction  of  Irving  Cheyette,  will  pre¬ 
sent  an  American  Music  Festival  on  March 
28th  and  29th. 

Elle  Selgmelster,  distinguished  Ameri¬ 
can  composer  and  musicologist,  will  serve 
as  guest  composer-conductor-lecturer  for 
the  two  day  program,  conducting  the  col¬ 
lege  band,  orchestra  and  choir  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  his  own  compositions.  The  works 
of  other  contemporary  American  com¬ 
posers  will  also  be  heard  under  the  batons 
of  Mary  Muldowney,  Lawrence  C.  Stitt, 
Charles  A.  Davis,  and  Irving  Cheyette. 
The  entire  membership  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  School  Music  Association  has  been 
invited  to  attend  the  festival. 


Stillwater,  Olcla. — A  National  Intercol¬ 
legiate  Band  of  from  160  to  200  pieces  will 
perform  on  the  campus  of  Oklahoma  A. 
&  M.  at  Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  on  March  7, 
1947.  Many  colleges  and  universities  are 
sending  their  best  musicians.  Although 
the  project  is  sponsored  by  Kappa  Kappa 
Psl,  national  honorary  band  fraternity, 
the  membership  of  the  band  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  men  and  women  recommended 
by  their  directors  as  outstanding  musi¬ 
cians. 

Intercollegiate  band  organisation  has 
been  an  accomplishment  of  the  Colorado 
and  Wyoming  chapter^  of  Kappa  Kappa 
^  Psi  since  1933.  The  Rocky  Mountain  In¬ 


tercollegiate  Band  is  composed  of  the 
best  musicians  from  the  bands  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado,  Colorado  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education,  Colorado  A.  ft  M.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wyoming,  and  the  University 
of  Denver. 

This  band  has  given  concerts  yearly 
since  1933,  except  for  the  war  years,  the 
last  concert  being  in  April,  1946.  There 
has  been  a  complete  change  of  directors 
and  several  complete  changes  in  j)erson- 
nel,  however,  the  organisation  survives 
with  ever  growing  enthusiasm. 

Director*  Cooperate 

Through  the  cooperation  of  Bob  Mak- 
ovsky  and  Max  Mitchell,  directors  of  the 
Oklahoma  A.  ft  M.  Band,  the  Grand  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Kappa  Kappa  Psi,  the  directors  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Intercollegiate  Band, 
and  the  delegates  of  the  1941  convention 
of  Kappa  Kappa  Psl  it  is  now  possible  to 
present  the  National  Intercollegiate  Band. 

After  fourteen  years'  experience  with 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Intercollegiate  Band. 
Kappa  Kappa  Psl  feels  that  the  National 
Intercollegiate  Band  Is  much  beyond  the 
experimental  stage  and  that  It,  too,  will 
be  a  contribution  toward  the  advancement 
of  American  college  band  music  and  or¬ 
ganization. 


Plays  with  Pasquier  Trio 


Durham,  North  Carolina — Allan  Bone, 
director  of  band  at  Duke  University  and 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  clarinet  columnist, 
was  heard  in  an  Informal  concert  with  the 
internationally  famous  Pasquier  Trio  on 
January  9th. 


Maury  Band  Gives  Spphonk  CoiKeii— Sans  Marches 


In  s  memorable  concert  lest  December  I  Ith  the  Meury  High  School  Band  of  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  directed  by  Sidney  Berg,  gave  conclusive  evidence  that  band  repertoire 
can  be  at  varied  as  many  a  symphony  program.  Press  reviews  of  the  concert  ex- 
preued  frank  amazement  at  the  renditions  of  tho  music  of  Wagner,  Strauss,  Prokofleff 
and  Gershwin,  especially  since  the  concert  followed  closely  on  the  heels  of  the 
football  season.  Tho  only  march  programmed  by  Director  Berg  was  tha  colorful 
"Cestlllla”.  Unanimous  opinion  was  that  the  band  it  the  best  in  Maury  history. 
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Stanton,  Ifebraaka. — Perfection  reigned 
throughout  the  entire  Winter  Concert 
program  presented  by  John  A.  Abart  and 
his  60  high  school  musicians  on  January 
22. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. — Several  high  school 
instrumental  and  vocal  groups  took  their 
talents  to  Clarinda  last  month  and  made 
an  appearance  at  the  Bureau  of  Home¬ 
makers  meeting.  Approximate  attendance 
— 600 — and  all  were  most  appreciative 
of  the  program  given  by  the  skilled  mu¬ 
sicians. 

Norfolk,  Nehraaka.  —  The  enthusiastic 
response  of  the  large  audience  attending 
the  annual  Junior  and  senior  high  school 
mid-winter  concert  was  prompted  by  the 
superb  program  presented  by  117  music 
department  members.  In  addition  to  band 
renditions,  soloists  and  twirling  corps 
members  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
display  their  specialised  abilities. 

Brookinga,  South  Dakota.  —  The  sixth 
annual  band  clinic,  February  7  through 
8  was  headed  by  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  band  director,  Itaymond  Dvorak.  A 
public  concert  by  the  clinic  band  on  the 
evening  of  the  6th  served  as  a  fine  start¬ 
er  for  the  highly  Instructive  days  that 
followed. 

Gothenburg,  Nebraaka. — The  baton  of 
high  school  band  director  A.  T.  Tollefson 
succeeded  in  bringing  out  all  of  the  fine 
qualities  of  his  talented  musicians  at  the 
group's  recent  Mld-Wlnter  Concert 

Harriaon,  Nebraaka. — To  afford  players 
and  spectators  additional  spirit  the  band 
will  play  at  each  of  the  local  high  school 
basketball  games  during  the  season. 

Centerville,  South  Dakota. — Parents  of 
school  band  members  and  adults  of  the 
community  had  a  Joint  meeting  in  Janu¬ 
ary  to  discuss  plans  for  the  organisation 
of  a  permanent  Band  Parents’  Club,  the 
)K>8slblllty  of  purchasing  new  band  uni¬ 
forms,  music  activities  of  the  school  this 
spring,  and  summer  band  plans.  The  out¬ 
come  of  the  meeting  has  not  yet  been 
revealed.  Q.  F.  Boyer,  Music  Director, 
acted  as  chairman. 

Wayne,  Nebraaka. — Net  proceeds  from 
the  wrestling  match  staged  at  the  Wayne 
municipal  auditorium  on  January  9th  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  uniforms  for  the  Wayne 
city  band. 

Broolcinps,  South  Dakota. — The  newly 
organized  pep  band  comprised  of  21  mem¬ 
bers  will  play  special  marches  and  nov¬ 
elty  tunes  at  ail  home  basketball  games. 
Palmer  Kremer  is  the  Director. 

Howella,  Nebraaka.  —  University  Band 
Day  Judges  ranked  the  Northeast  band 
(Dincoln  public  school  system)  above  av¬ 
erage  in  formation  in  fundamental  march¬ 
ing.  Director  Vernon  A.  Forbes  and  his 
band  are  Justly  proud  of  the  rating. 

Sioux  Falla,  South  Dakota. — Band  uni¬ 
forms  have  been  ordered  for  the  Parkston 
high  school  band.  Color  and  style — royal 
blue  trimmed  with  gold  and  equipped  with 
Sam  Browne  belts. 

Table  Rock,  Nebraaka. — James  Hinds 
recently  took  over  as  music  director  in 
the  local  schools. 


Lott  of  smiles  eppesr  in  the  above  photo,  and  not  ell  for  tha  photographer.  The 
High  School  Band  of  Savannah,  Missouri,  has  a  right  to  be  happy  because  they've 
enjoyed  soma  fine  trips  recently  and  added  to  their  trophy  shelf,  too.  At  the 
St.  Joseph  Apple  Blossom  Festival  last  May  they  topped  fifteen  other  bands  to 
win  first  place.  In  addition  they've  had  fun  playing  for  political  rallies,  football 
games,  and  recently  appeared  in  the  Kansas  City  American  Royal  Parade.  Directed 
by  Mrs.  Esther  Haynes,  the  band  will  appear  in  the  Savannah  Tournament  in  February. 


Idaho  Trophies  Cornered  by  Bandsmen  of  Burley 


Well  known  in  southern  Idaho  for  their  marching  ability  and  concert  programs  the 
Senior  High  School  Band  of  Burley,  Idaho,  under  tha  direction  of  Hollis  Grange, 
has  also  been  a  spectacular  contest  winner.  They  hold  a  1st  Division  rating,  won 
at  the  South  Central  Idaho  Music  Festival  last  spring  in  both  playing  and  march¬ 
ing.  Tha  snappy  fifty-piece  organisation  has  many  outstanding  soloists  in  its  ranb. 


Everybody  Gels  into  the  Ad  at  Venire,  Iliinois 


Out  of  a  totai  enrollment  of  only  seventy  students,  the  Venice,  Illinois,  High  School 
Band  numbers  forty  members.  Mathematical  whiz  kids  could  quickly  figure  that 
about  60%  of  the  student  body  is  on  the  stagp  whan  Director  William  D.  Cavallo 
lifts  his  baton  for  a  concert.  But  the  Ven'tca  musicians  have  proved  repeatedly 
that  size  has  nothing  to  do  with  quality,  for  in  their  past  sis  contests  they  have  won 
1st  Division  ratings.  The  community  and  school  superintendent  J.  H.  Gore  take 
pride  in  their  fine  band,  and  recently  equipped  them  with  brand  new  uniforms. 
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Drums  {bcifii 


lilt  uii  II.  Is) 
and  easy  circular  motion  Mitti  tliu  left 
wrist  witli  all  fliiKers  extending  straight 
out — and  this  is  good  practice  for  llni- 
herlng  up  the  a-rist.  If  you  have  good 
wrist  control  and  a  firm  yet  flexible  grip 
on  the  left  stick,  you  can  do  most  any* 
thing  necessary  In  drumming  without  the 
use  of  any  Angers — simply  through  the 
crotch  of  the  thumb  and  wrist  control. 
In  fact,  It  is  excellent  practice  to  use 
the  wrist  In  this  manner,  making  the 
ne<-essary  strokes  without  the  use  of  the 
four  fingers. 

Now,  there  is  some  use  for  the  little 
Unger  and  the  one  next  to  it,  for  they 
limy  be  curled  under  the  stick  to  act  as 
a  "brake'’  in  controlling  the  rebound, 
but  the  other  two  Angers  are  of  little 
value  in  drumming.  To  stick  them  out 
like  rabbit  ears,  as  drummers  say,  only 
gives  an  ugly  effect.  To  curl  them  around 
.xllghtly  to  the  side  of  the  stick  makes 
a  much  better  picture.  In  other  words, 
it  Is  necessary  that  the  sticks  be  free  to 
liounce,  yet  well  under  control. 

I  have  often  likened  this  to  the  auto¬ 
mobile  engine  which  is  mounted  on  the 
I'hassis  by  means  of  heavy  rublier  iiads. 
The  motor,  when  running,  vibrates  with 
complete  freedom,  even  making  consider¬ 
able  motion  under  the  hood,  yet  it  is  so 
Armly  held  In  place  as  to  become  a  solid 
part  of  the  car. 

Any  touching  of  the  sticks  by  the  hand 
»niy  tends  to  decrease  the  bouncing  or 
rebound.  Keep  the  sticks  free.  This 
seems  much  more  difficult  with  the  left 
hand  than  with  the  right.  If  the  right 
stick  is  picked  up  from  the  tabie  in  a 
natural  manner  it  comes  between  the  bail 
of  the  thumb  and  the  first  Joint  of  the 
first  finger.  In  this  position  the  stick  is 
free  to  move  up  and  down  with  very 
iittie  hindrance.  With  the  next  two  fin¬ 
gers  curled  under  the  stick,  and  by  using 
them  as  springs  against  the  stick,  great 
iMiwer  can  be  had  from  very  little  motion. 

B«  Fussy  When  You  Buy 

As  a  sidelight,  it  was  interesting  to 
note  the  number  of  drummers  who  bought 
sticks  simply  by  pairs  over  the  counter 
without  checking  for  balance,  weight  and 
warping.  Roll  the  stick  on  the  giass  show¬ 
case  to  see  if  it  Is  warped.  Hold  it  first 
in  one  hand,  then  the  other,  to  get  the 
feel  of  Its  weight.  Alternate  l>oth  sticks 
from  hand  to  hand  to  try  for  balanced 
weight  and  finally  try  the  sticks  in  actual 
playing  before  purchasing.  I  know  this 
is  considerable  trouble,  both  for  the 
player  and  for  the  store  clerk,  but  after 
all  it  will  make  you  a  satisfied  customer 
and  a  much  happier  drummer. 

One  more  timely  thought  before  I 
leave  you  and  this  wan  brought  to  my 
attention  during  the  two  clinics ;  be  sure 
those  tympani  heads  are  protected  by 
some  covering.  More  times  than  not  I 
noticed  the  tympani  heads  exposed  be¬ 
tween  and  after  clinic  band  rehearsals. 
I  know  It  takes  time  to  replace  the  cov¬ 
ers,  but  tympani  heads  are  costly  and  a 
tiroken  head  prevents  their  use. 

If  you  have  no  covers  for  your  tym¬ 
pani,  get  a  piece  of  wallboard,  measure 
the  diameter  of  the  bowls  and  cut  two 
covers  to  fit.  Wallboard  is  much  better 
to  use  than  plywood,  which  I  would  not 
use  at  all  because  of  the  i>osslbillty  of 
splintering.  The  new  material  calle<l 
■•restwood,  similar  to  wallboard  yet  very 
firm  and  hard  though  easy  to  cut,  is  l>est 
of  all. 

Next  time  I  will  bring  up  some  more  of 
the  problems  I  found  In  the  clinic  discus¬ 
sions,  such  as  the  importance  of  the  bass 
drum,  playing  the  triangle,  Turkish  and 
Chinese  cymbals,  etc.,  so  I’ll  leave  you 
until  then. 


From  all  parts  of  the  country  come  the  same  enthusi¬ 
astic  reports  —  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  appearance 
and  enthusiastic  praise  for  the  performance  of  postwar 
William  Frank  cornets  and  trumpets  •  •  •  They’re  really 
exceptional  values  because  their  makers  are  big  enough 
to  have  in  their  plant  every  facility  that  contributes 
to  precision  manufacture,  and  yet  not  too  big  to  give 
every  instrument  the  individual  attention  which  is 
the  first  essential  of  true  craftsmanship.  When  you 
think  of  a  cornet,  trumpet  or  trombone  remember 
••You  Can  BANK  on  a  FRANK." 


February,  1947 
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Ten  Touchstones  to  Professional  Success 


The  FRED.GRETSCH  Mfg.  Co. 

Musical  Instrument  /Makers  Sn/ce 
218  So.  Vv'abash  Ave..  Chicago  4,  111.  •  60  B  way,  Bklyn,.  11.  N.V 
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StriiiK  Bass  and  Viola  Players.  Do  you 
know  that  you  are  a  much-needed  com¬ 
modity?  You  are  not  on  the  ration  list, 
but  if  scarcity  be  the  criterion  you  ought 
to  be.  And  of  the  two,  It  seems  that 
violas  are  the  scarcer. 

So,  if  you  are  an  intelligent  music  stu¬ 
dent  who  has  both  the  ability  and  the 
ambition  for  achievement  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  orchestra  Held,  you  might  con- 
.vider  giving  yourself  a  great  big  step  in 
the  right  direction  by  working  hard  on 
the  viola  or  the  bass  viol.  There  is  more 
room  at  tlie  top  in  those  fields — and  also 
more  room  on  the  way  up.  And  another 
item  that  is  to  be  considered  ;  you  won't 
have  to  pay  so  much  for  the  finest  avail¬ 
able  instruments  as  you  will  if  you  are 
playing  violin  or  cello.  More  of  your 
early  salary  can  be  used  to  live  on  In- 


**The  Strength  of  the  Orchestra  ” 

By  Eliiabeth  A.  H.  Green 

Music  Education  Department,  Burton  Tower, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

stead  of  being  used  to  pay  on-and  on-and 
on  for  a  fine  instrument. 

Of  course  you  know — or  do  you? — that 
most  contracts  for  professional  symphony 
work  include  a  clause  which  guarantee.s 
to  the  orchestra  the  presence  of  a  fine 
instrument  in  your  hands  if  you  get  the 
job. 

Let  us  suppose  that  you  really  want 
to  arrive  eventually  in  the  professional 
field.  How  might  you  go  about  it? 


First,  get  a  good  teacher  and  study 
privately. 

Second,  practice  correctly,  practice  cor¬ 
rectly.  PRACTICE  CORRECTLY!  {Ax 
David  Blair  so  aptly  said,  "Flxcuse  me 
for  shouting.") 

Third,  get  all  the  orchestra  experience 
you  can.  Learn  repertoire  from  every 
available  source.  Play  under  any  and 
all  conductors  at  first.  Later  on  play 
under  the  best  conductors  you  can  con¬ 
tact. 

Fourth,  learn  the  standard  conductors' 
beats.  For  how  can  you  hope  to  read 
the  baton  correctly  in  another's  hands 
If  you  yourself  do  not  know  what  it  is 
supposed  to  do?  Learn  to  beat  clearly 
yourself.  Browse  in  several  standard 
works  on  conducting.  Compare  and 
choose. 

Fifth,  take  every  chance  you  can  to 
talk  with  the  finest  men  in  the  field  of 
your  interest.  If  you  are  really  serious 
and  not  foolish  about  It,  the  symphony- 
men  will  be  Interested  in  you.  If  they 
know  you  love  the  viola  because  it  is 
a  viola,  or  the  bass  because  it  is  the 
greatest  pal  on  earth,  they  will  welcome 
you  as  one  of  the  elite — one  of  the  mu¬ 
sical  intelligentsia,  who  recognises  the 
real  worth  of  the  instrument  and  not  its 
comic  aspects.  More  of  this  later. 
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Summsr  Scholarships 

Sixth,  if  you  play  viola  or  bass  well, 
go  after  the  summer  camp  scholarships. 
They  are  easier  to  obtain  on  these  in¬ 
struments.  Try  for  several.  You  may 
get  one!  Here  you  will  have  the  chance 
to  learn  much  new  literature !  real  reper¬ 
toire  ;  to  find  out  how  well  the  other 
girls  and  boys  play  on  that  instrument 
you  like  so  well ;  to  rate  your  own  chances 
of  success.  And  once  you  arrive  at  the 
camp,  take  whatever  position  they  give 
you  in  the  orchestra  and  work  like 
(whoops,  excuse  me)  work  like  every¬ 
thing  to  better  that  position.  Start  after 
the  first  chair  in  your  section.  See  item 
two  above. 

Seventh,  observe  other  first  chair  play¬ 
ers.  See  how  they  handle  their  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Note  their  “solo"  tone.  Watch 
their  careful  choice  of  bowing.  Learn 
the  bowing  rules.  See  The  SCHOOL  MIN 
SICIAN  for  December,  1946,  in  this  col¬ 
umn.)  Learn  the  section  principal's  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Eighth,  now  that  you  have  your  first 
chair  experience,  get  to  a  fine  teacher 
who  is  himself  a  symphony  man ;  someone 
who  is  actually  playing  constantly  with 
a  major  orchestra,  and  preferably  a  first 
or  second  chair  player.  (Yes,  I  can  hear 
you  say  it.  There  was  no  one  like  that 
either  when  Johnny  wanted  him,  so 
Johnny  went  300  miles  once  a  month  for 
a  year.  Money?  Earn  it.) 

Ninth,  win  for  yourself  a  first  place 
or  two  in  a  state  contest  or  festival,  in 
the  solo  division,  so  that  you  know  what 
it  is  to  perform  under  pressure.  This, 
too,  is  very  imimrtant,  for  you  have  to 
play  tryouts  of  a  competitive  nature  when 
you  apply  for  your  symphony  job  later  on. 

Tenth,  when  you  get  through  high 
school  get  youfself  a  full  time  contact 
with  a  fine  symphony  player  and  study 


tbe  color  tells  the  Playing  Strength 


Made  of  a  special  plastic,  cane-like  in  its  vibrancy  and  playing  qualities,  but 
superior  to  cane  in  its  moisture-resistance  and  infinitely  longer  playing  life. 

A  distinctive  color  distinguishes  the  playing  strength. 

On  sale  at  most  good  music  stores  or  order  from  us  direct  and  convince 
yourself  that  Colortone  solves  your  reed  troubles. 


Clarinet  Reeds  . 
Alto  Sax  Reeds  . 
Tenor  Sax  Reeds 


I  jy  each 
.90^  each 
IX)0  each 


BE  SURE  TO  SPECIFY 
COLOR  WANTED 
Red  MMlhim  Soft 
.  Blue  Medium  Hard 
White  Medium 


Announcing  the  Elcx’cnth  Season 

STEPHEN  COLLINS  FOSTER  MUSIC  CAMP 

KASTEKN  KENTL'CK.Y  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  RICHMOND,  KY, 

5  WEEKS  — JUNE  15  TO  JULY  19 

Bend  •  Orchestra  •  Ensembles  a  Instrumental  Classes 

Only  $75.00 

I'or  Instruction,  Board,  Room,  and  Recreation 

COMPETENT  STAFF  :  :  EXCELLENT  FACILITIES 
COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  :  :  ENROLLMENT  LIMITED 
Private  Lessons  at  $1.00  to  $1.50  Each  Extra 
_  For  Details  write  James  E.  Van  Peursem,  Director 


In  the  Beautiful  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky 
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and  work  hard.  See  item  two  again  in 
case  you  have  forgotten.  Or,  apply  to 
Julllard  or  Curtla  for  acceptance  as  a 
student  in  their  departments.  Here  again 
auditions  must  be  piayed.  Plan  ahead 
at  least  a  year  for  these  auditions,  and 
write  in  a  year  ahead  for  your  informa* 
tion  concerning  the  dates  for  audition. 
Try  to  get  some  fine  quartet  playing.  If 
you  can  do  this  well,  you  have  a  decided 
advantage  in  your  symphony  career.  But 
most  of  all,  make  your  contacts  with  the 
symphony  players  themselves.  They  are 
the  ones  who  know  when  the  jobs  are 
available,  and  if  you  are  worthy  to  be 
one  of  their  fellow-members,  they  will 
help  you. 

And  now  that  we  have  arrived  at  the 
number  ten  we  shall  stop.  After  all, 
Moses  needed  only  ten,  so  who  are  we 
to  proceed  beyond? 

At  this  point  I  bid  you  (!od-speed  in 
your  career. 

How  Do  You  Win? 

The  question  is  constantly  lieing  asked, 
•'How  DO  you  win  contests?" 

First,  you  play  in  tune.  Then  you 
play  every  note  with  a  beautiful  tone. 
Next,  you  must  play  as  the  composer 
Intended  you  should.  Dotted  eighths  and 
their  partner  sixteenths  must  be  just 
that,  not  triplet  figures.  Kxpression 
marks  must  be  observed  and  played  with 
enough  contrast  for  the  audience  to  know 
BY  THE  SOUND  what  the  expression 
mark  was.  You  practice  hours,  carefully 
and  intelligently.  You  work  on  your 
shifts  until  they  are  smooth  and  beauti¬ 
ful.  You  And  a  teacher  who  can  show 
you  how  to  shift  without  using  too  much 
bow. 

You  choose  a  conrposltion  which  really 
ranks  as  great  music, — and  there  are 
many  fine  works  that  are  not  too  diffi¬ 
cult  for  good  performance  on  the  high 
school  level.  Do  not  take  as  your  solo 
a  piece  which  is  likely  to  be  played  a 
dozen  times  by  other  students  in  the 
same  contest.  Browse  around  a  bit  and 
And  that  fine  number  which  will  not  be 
played  by  everyone,  and  which  will  set 
you  apart  from  the  crowd. 

What  you  choose,  you  must  really 
play.  The  composition  will  not  win  for 
you  unless  you  do  it  so  beautifully  that 
the  composer  himself  would  be  happy 
with  what  yqu  did  to  his  music. 

Choose  your  contest,  or  try-out  solo, 
far  enough  ahead  (several  months  for  a 
short  number,  and  six  months  to  a  year 
for  a  concerto)  so  that  you  can  perfect 
It;  and  perform  it  in  public  several  times 
(Pleate  turn  to  page  40) 


EXPERT  BOW  REHAIRING 
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PROMPT  SERVICE 

Sond  postcard  now,  to  rosorro 
TOUT  copy  ci  onr  Now  1946-47 

BAND  MUSIC  CATALOG 

Roady  about  October  1st 

GURLEY-CLASGENS  MUSIC  CO. 

Inc. 

nnCA  1  NEW  YORK 


GODARD’S  IMPROVED 

All  Weather  Loose 
Leaf  Band  Music 
Folios,  are  again 
being  made  for 
your  convenience. 
Nationally  popular, 
endorsed  by  leading 
bandmasters  in  United  States  and 
Canada.  Made  in  four  different 
colors :  Black,  Dark  Red,  Dark 
Blue  and  Olive  Drab, 

Just  as  good  as  before  the  war. 
See  your  Music  Dealer  Today. 

E.  S.  Meade,  Successor  to: 
Dwight  W.  Godard 

33  So.  Rivor  Stroot,  Aurora,  III.,  0.  S.  A. 


0  For  Music  Supervisors  .  .  .  School  Music 
0  Teochors  .  .  .  Bond  Directors  .  .  .  Music 
0  Education  Moiorsl 

•  An  authoritative  guide  to  orgonizing  a  sue- 
*'tessfuj  school  bond  in  coordinotion  with 

•  other  musical  activities.  Written  by  the 

•  fomous  supervisor  who  has  led  many  ba^ds 

•  to  competition  awards. 


!  SEND  $1.00  FOR  YOUR  COPY 
OR  ASK  FOR  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 


Educational  Division 

PENZEL,  MUELLER  &  CO.,  Inc. 


36-1 1  33rd  St.,  long  Island  City  1 ,  N.Y. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  RE-CONDITIONINO 

Expert  worlimanship,  quick  fervice,  best  of 
materials  used  in  all  our  work.  Send  your 
instruments  to  us  tor  best  results.  10%  dis¬ 
count  on  all  retail  prices  to  students,  teach¬ 
ers,  and  schools.  Write  tor  information. 

REED  INSTRUMENT  CENTER 
IIM  Sixth  Avenue  New  York  It,  N.  Y. 


Fine  VIOLINS 

Old  R  New,  $75  to  $3000.  Sand  for  new  list. 

FRANCIS  DRAKE  BALLARD 

CoHoefor-Dootor 

50  Chippowo  Rd.  Tuckohoo,  N.  Y. 
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We  Knew  Him 

Ferdinand  Martsh 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

FERDINAND  AND  THE  BULL 
(fiddle,  that  is)  have  been  making 
music  together  for  a  good  many  years. 

It  all  began  when  Ferdinand  Mar- 
esh  began  to  concentrate  on  the  study 
of  the  bass  viol  back  in  his  carefree 
days  at  John  Adams  High  School  in 
Cleveland.  His  brother  Charles,  who 
had  preceded  him  at  Adams,  had  laid 
down  some  large  musical  footsteps  for 
his  younger  brother  to  tread.  Charles 
had  won  national  honors  as  a  string 
bass  player  in  1931,  but  later  forsook 
music  in  favor  of  chemistry. 

Ferdinand  took  up  where  his  brother 
had  left  off  and  fiddled  his  way  to  the 
1935  national  contests  at  Madison. 
Wis.,  where  he  achieved  a  First  Di¬ 
vision  rating  in  string  bass  competi¬ 
tion  and  also  supplied  the  bass  clef 
part  of  a  winning  ensemble.  The 
School  Musician  in  June,  1935,  duly 
saluted  Ferdinand  Maresh  and  his 
victorious  colleagues,  privately  won¬ 
dering  if  any  of  these  talented  young¬ 
sters  would  evo  make  anything  out 
of  themselves. 

Study  and  Stokowski 

But  there  was  no  cause  for  concern 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Maresh.  He  had  al¬ 
ready  blueprinted  a  career  for  himself 
and  his  string  bass  and,  having  laid 
the  foundations,  went  immediately  to 
work  on  the  superstructure.  After 
leaving  John  Adams  High  School,  he 
spent  four  years  at  the  Curtis  Insti- 
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KAY  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Bb  CLARINET  REEDS 

EXCLUSIVELY 

HYDRO-GRADED  HAND-FINISHED 

HONESTLY  BETTER 

Yotir  Dealer 

D.  R.  MARTIN  REED  CO. 

Elk  Rapkit,  Mich. 


FLUTISTS 

CLARINETISTS 

Sond  for  CATALOG  No.  4  &  5 
— tho  world's  largest  catalog  of 
music  for  woodwinds. 
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I  HI  IHOMPSON 


_  _  SUCCESSFUL  music¬ 
ian  ...  a  fine  instrument . . . 
a  LIFTON  Case  for  that 
fine  instrument  .  .  .  always 
the  invariable  combination 
with  great  name  bands  and 
orchestras.  Notice  the  case 
carried  by  your  favorite 


Ferdinand  Maratk  first  acklavad  suc- 
cass  with  his  string  bass  in  tha  na¬ 
tional  solo  contorts  hold  at  Madison. 


tute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia.  Here 
he  put  in  the  customary  hours  of  hard, 
painstaking  work  needed  to  acquire 
the  tools  a  well-equipped  musician 
must  have  to  ply  his  trade. 

When  his  course  at  Curtis  was 
completed,  Ferdinand  Maresh  found 
an  unprecedented  opportunity  await¬ 
ing  him.  Leopold  Stokowski  was  form¬ 
ing  an  orchestra  for  South  Ameri¬ 
can  tour,  and  Ferdinand’s  technical 
equipment  carried  him  through-  the 
auditions  successfully.  A  series  of  tri¬ 
umphal  performances  before  Latin 
American  audiences  under  Stokow¬ 
ski’s  magical  baton  added  much  to 
Ferdinand’s  stature  as  a  musician. 

Uncle  Sam  Steps  In 

Upon  his  return  he  joined  the  string 
section  of  the  Pittsburgh  s}rmphony 
and  was  just  beginning  to  consider 
himself  established  in  the  symphonic 
field  when  Mr.  Whiskers  suddenly 
asked  for  three  and  a  half  years  of  his 
assistance  in  settling  some  global  dis¬ 
agreements. 

Mr.  Maresh  obliged,  and  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  the  Army  beaded  back  home 
to  Cleveland,  the  scene  of  his  earliest 
success.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  had 
donned  mufti  be  was  given  a  chair  in 
the  bass  section  of  the  Cleveland  Or¬ 
chestra,  the  position  he  holds  today. 

As  a  serious  musician  working  at 
the  business  of  producing  serious  mu¬ 
sic,  Mr.  Maresh  has  found  bis  profes¬ 
sion  exacting,  though  rewarding.  His 
consistent  progress  from  the  high 
school  orchestra  to  big  city  symphony 
should  serve  as  a  pattern  and  an  in¬ 
spiration  for  aspiring  school  musi¬ 
cians. 
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A  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 
for  CLASSROOM  or  HOME 


e  FULL  CHROMATIC  SCALE 
a  PITCHED  IN  "C"  —  A-440 

•  TUNABLE  BY  MOUTHPIECE 
e  VISUAL  FINGER  GUIDES 

•  ALL  PLASTIC  —  SANITARY 
e  INDIVIDUALLY  BOXED 
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The  Case  of  the  Clarinet 

How  many  of  you  folks  recall  the  round 
leather,  boot  style,  end  opening  clarinet 
cases?  If  you  are  an  old  timer,  this 
mention  may  recall  an  endless  chain  of 
musical  memories,  of  the  days  when  you 
attended  rehearsals,  or  played  concerts 
In  the  park,  and  traveled  there  by  means 
other  than  the  automobile. 

Many,  like  myself,  may  have  wondered 
at  such  cases  tucked  away  carefully  In 
a  closet,  when  we  were  too  small  to  be 
entrusted  with  its  contents.  I>ater,  the 
contents  were  often  not  entrusted  but 
merely  shown,  revealing  the  dull  black 
of  the  clarinet's  body — Albert  system  of 
course !  Many,  however,  were  entrusted 
to  its  custody,  thereby  starting  a  new 
source  of  annoyance  in  the  neighborhood. 
As  the  days  rolled  by,  the  squeaks  and 
sour  tones  began  to  be  less  of  a  nuisance, 
or  were  more  tolerable.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  the  player's  efforts  really  were 
pleasing  to  the  listener. 

If  you  recall  such  cases,  you  may  won¬ 
der  today  how  the  needed  protection 
necessary  to  the  clarinet  was  afforded 
by  such  loose  containers.  Frankly,  as  I 
recall,  it  wasn’t.  In  the  days  of  the 
Albert  system,  when  the  keys  found  on 
the  clarinet  were  not  numerous,  when  the 
key  rings  were  not  connected,  and  when 
the  little  finger  keys  were  independently 
actuated,  there  was  much  less  to  be  dam¬ 
aged  by  bad  casing.  Many  a  cracked 


By  Thomas  C.  Stang 

1 104  Femwood  Ave.,  Toledo  7,  Ohio 

body,  a  loosened  bell  ring,  or  split  Joint 
can  be  attributed  to  such  cases. 

Traditionally,  alto  and  bass  clarinets 
have  been  supplied  with  more  desirable 
cases.  Perhaps  the  relatively  higher 
Initial  cost,  or  the  case  maker's  inability 
to  shape  a  round  “boot  style”  in  dimen¬ 
sions  sufficient  to  care  for  the  body  sec¬ 
tions  of  these  lower-voiced  clarinets,  is 
responsible  for  the  absence  of  such  cases. 

The  oblong,  box  type,  with  either  one 
or  two  handles  has  been  standard  as 
casing  for  alto  and  bass  clarinets.  Some 
old -models  are  fine  in  their  appointments, 
boasting  of  heavy  leather  covering  and 
deep  plush  lining.  In  more  recent  years 
such  cases  have  been  placed  in  a  price 
line,  the  above  mentioned  deluxe  features 
being  assigned  to  the  enhancement  of 
the  higher  priced  models. 

Either  style  case  will  afford  the  needed 
protection  to  one's  alto  or  bass  clarinet, 
providing  the  instrument  fits  snugly.  Any 
instrument,  particularly  large  woodwinds, 
are  sooner  or  later  doomed,  if  their  ctu*- 
rying  cases  are  worn,  or  If  the  case  was 
not  fitted  to  the  instrument  Involved.  A 
shifting  action  in  the  case  will  damage 
one's  alto  or  bass  clarinet,  and  will  cause 
the  delicate  key  mechanism  to  be  out  of 
adjustment. 

A  Housing  Shorisge 

Many  alto  and  bass  clarinetists  are 
guilty  of  using  their  cases  for  containers 
for  music  clips,  march  books,  etc.,  in 
addition  to  the  instrument.  This  usually 


causes  a  housing  problem,  and  tha  instru¬ 
ment  is  either  Jammed  to  the  damaging 
stage,  or  is  dislodged  from  its  holders, 
resulting  in  key  damage.  Placing  the 
book  between  the  top  of  the  Instrument 
and  the  ctuse  cover  is  by  far  the  most 
serious  practice,  as  the  case  padding  is 
not  available  to  absorb  the  slight  Jars  an 
instrument  experiences  in  even  the  best 
case. 

Bass  clarinet  cases  should  not  be  used 
as  makeshift  seats  in  crowded  trains, 
while  watching  a  game  from  the  sideline.s, 
or  in  any  other  instance  as  a  substitute 
for  a  chair.  An  empty  case  can  readily 
be  damaged  in  this  manner.  When  the 
Instrument  is  contained,  and  the  case  is 
so  used,  double  damage,  both  to  the  case 
and  to  the  instrument  Inside,  is  possible 
and  most  probable! 

Sliding  one's  case  across  a  rehearsal 
room  floor  in  a  bowling  alley  fashion  is 
an  unpardonable  breach  of  good  sense. 
Such  instrumentalists  bespeak  their  lack 
of  common  sense,  and  infer  their  imma¬ 
turity,  and  their  true  inability  of  hold¬ 
ing  membership  in  any  musical  group! 

Alto  and  bass  clarinets  are  equipped 
with  good  cases  by  their  makers.  Careful 
care  of  such  cases  will  afford  the  needed 
protection  to  one's  instrument  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  replacement  case  be  secured 
when  repair  is  impossible  or  when  It  does 
not  result  in  the  necessary  protection  all 
Important  to  the  proper  functioning  of 
one’s  lower-voiced  clarinet. 


PROGRAM  SUGGESTIONS 


DAY  IN  THE  PARK-^d.  Chenette 


RED  RHYTHM  VALLEY— 

Charles  Lee  Hill 

(Novelty  Featured  by  the  World  Famous 
Hardin  Simmons  University  Cowboy  Band) 
Full  Band  with  conductor  $2.00. 


.  MASTER  MELODIES  overture— 

arr.  Panella 

Contains  Excerpts  from: 

Faust,  Polish  Dance,  Miserere  from  II  Trov- 
atore.  Ballet  Egyptian,  Toreadors  Song, 
Carmen,  Hungarian  Dance,  Dance  of  the 
Hours.  Each  piece  can  be  played  as  a 
separate  number. 

. Complete  instrumentation  Full  band  with 

Conductor,  price  $6.00. 

. Full  Orchestra  $3.50. 

Band  and  orchestra  same  key.  Playable  in 
combination 


VOLKWEIN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Music  Publishers 

PITTSBURGH  22,  PA. 


LA  FIESTA  (Rhumba)  by  Anita  Dorado 

arr.  by  Wheeler.  Full  band  with  conductor 
$2.50. 

BATTLE  OF  THE  BAND— 

Alberto  Colombo 

(March  size  band  number) 

This  is  a  Novelty  and  Swing  Arrangement. 
Various  sections  are  playing  different  tunes 
at  the  same  time.  Contains:  Humoresque, 
When  You  and  I  were  Young,  Endearing 
Young  Charms,  Swanee  River,  Home  on 
the  Range,  Dixie,  Yankee  Doodle.  A  fine 
encore  number.  Playing  time  2:10  Minutes. 
Full  band  with  Conductor  $1.00. 


Volkwein  Bros.  Inc. 

632  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  22,  Po. 

Kindly  svnd  nutnhvrt  chnckad  abov*. 

Nam*  . 

Addrau .  City .  Staia . 

Charga . Cash  Enclotad . Balanca  C.  O.  D. 

If  to  ba  chargad  to  a  School  or  Organization  sand 
propar  Authorisation.  Sand  for  Volkwain  Catalog. 
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Jhsi  CDoubk  fined  QloAAhoom 
fioA&oon . . .  Oboe 

By  Jack  Spratt 

Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Sharps  and  Cracks 

William  Moore  writes  from  Perth,  West 
Australia,  that  he  is  a  SCHOOL.  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  subscriber  and  that  he  enjoys  this 
column.  It  is  encouraging  to  learn  that 
one’s  efforts  are  not  all  in  vain.  Mr. 
Moore  is  a  music  dealer  specializing  in 
woodwind  items  for  Australia  and  Tas¬ 
mania. 

Carroll  Vance,  music  supervisor  at  the 
Fairport,  N.  T.,  high  school  writes  con¬ 
cerning  the  sharpness  of  the  F|  and  G, 
fourth  space,  on  his  school  bassoon.  This 
is  a  common  fault  of  all  bassoons  that 
I  have  played,  but  it  is  worse  on  some 
instruments  than  others.  If  the  player 
uses  an  open  tone  and  not  covered  as  I 
have  tried  to  describe  in  previous  columns, 
these  two  notes  will  seem  to  Jump  or  pop 
out  of  the  instrument.  The  player  must 
learn  to  cover  them  so  that  they  will 
blend  with  the  rest  of  the  scale.  The 
following'  are  a  few  things  that  may 
help.  For  the  fourth  line  FS  use  the 
split  key  whenever  feasible.  For  the  G 
do  a  little  experimenting  with  the  amount 
of  half  hole  to  make  with  the  first  linger 
right  hand.  Use  piano  vent  mechanism 
where  available  on  both.  Listen — hear 
the  proper  tone  and  pitch  before  you 
blow.  If  you  can't  hear  the  effect  you 
want,  you  can't  expect  to  achieve  it. 
Scale  studies  practiced  slowly  will  help 
adjust  these  notes  after  you  can  control 
them.  They  can  be  placed  in  the  scale 
properly  if  you  really  try.  Of  course,  the 
better  your  instrument,  the  easier  it 
comes,  but  not  even  the  best  are  free 
from  this  problem.  Many  professionals 
have  whipped  this  problem  so  many 
years  back  that  they  forget  it  ever  ex¬ 
isted. 

I  have  a  letter  from  E.  W.  Moen  In 
Colbert,  Washington,  saying  that  his 
beautiful  new  conservatory  oboe  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  crack.  I  want  to  expound  a 
few  ideas  on  cracks  in  oboes.  First  of 
all,  cracks  come  under  the  heading  of 
"acts  of  God."  If  you  buy  an  oboe  and 
it  develops  a  crack  the  first  week,  don’t 
bother  to  take  it  back  to  the  merchant 
you  purchased  it  from  for  exchange,  but 
rush  it  to  a  good  repair  shop.  If  your 
dealer  should  take  it  back,  he  will  pass 
(or  try  to  pass)  the  buck  to  his  whole¬ 
saler.  Should  the  wholesaler  take  it  back, 
he  in  turn  will  try  to  return  it  to  the 
manufacturer  who  already  has  plowed 
through  a  heap  of  knots,  splits,  cracks, 
checks  and  what  have  you  to  get  this 
good  piece  that  he  put  the  keys  on.  Even 
he  is  subject  to  an  occasional  oboe  "check¬ 
ing"  before  he  has  disposed  of  it  In 
case  you  don’t  know,  a  crack  goes 
through  the  bore,  a  check  is  on  the  sur¬ 
face  but  not  clesu*  through.  I  am  not 
trying  to  paint  a  fearsome  picture  for 
new  oboe  prospects.  I  know  that  last 
year  only  a  little  over  one  per  cent  of 
all  the  oboes  sold  by  this  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturers  have  been  known  to 
develop  any  trouble. 

No  doubt  by  now  you  are  wondering 
what  to  do  to  prevent  this  from  hap¬ 
pening  to  your  instrument  I  wish  that 
I  could  tell  you.  Some  firms  recommend 
oil,  and  many  teachers  have  recommended 
it  for  years.  There  was  hardly  anything 


else  they  could  suggest.  I  personally 
have  little  faith  in  it.  More  pads  have 
been  ruined  by  it  than  by  any  other  sin¬ 
gle  factor.  I  don’t  feel,  however,  that 
it  will  damage  the  Instrument  if  used 
only  as  follows.  Remove  all  the  keys 
and  lay  aside.  Oil  instrument  thoroughly 
inside  and  out  See  that  tone  holes  are 
not  overlooked,  and  while  you  are  at  it 
you  may  as  well  oil  the  springs  lightly, 
especially  those  which  have  developed 
rust  spots.  Leave  the  Instrument  over¬ 
night  or  longer.  Polish  and  swab  until 
you  cannot  rub  off  oil  on  your  finger. 
Be  careful  to  dry  tone  holes  with  pipe 
cleaner  and  especially  pad  seats.  I  would 
advise  you  to  avoid  getting  oil  on  the 
pad  seats,  which  can  be  done  if  you  are 
careful. 

Babying  Your  Oboe 

Now,  if  you  can’t  do  this  competently, 
you  can  do  one  of  three  things:  1)  don't 
oil,  2)  oil  and  then  start  saving  for  a 
repad  Job  in  the  near  future,  3)  take  it 
to  a  repair  man  who  should  do  the  Job 
for  a  nominal  fee.  The  frequency  of  this 
operation  v/ill  have  to  depend  on  your 
faith  in  its  results.  As  to  the  oil,  almond 
and  sweet  are  preferred.  I  feel  any  light 
oil  should  do,  as  the  general  idea  is  to 
fill  the  pores  of  the  wood  with  oil  so 
that  they  won’t  fill  themselves  with  mois¬ 
ture.  Best  care  is  to  swab  thoroughly. 
Have  a  swab  or  turkey  feather  which 
will  reach  clear  through  the  top  Joint. 
Hold  to  the  light  and  inspect  to  see  that 
the  bore  is  dry.  Keep  out  of  draft,  rain, 
hot  sun  and  as  much  as  possible  condi¬ 
tion  your  instrument  at  all  times  for 
sharp  changes,  especially  extreme  cold. 
When  you  must  take  your  oboe  into  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  weather  avoid  going  directly 
from  an  80  degree  house  to  10  degree 
weather.  Possibly  you  can  condition  the 
instrument  for  awhile  before  leaving  by 
placing  it  on  an  enclosed  i>orch  or  base¬ 
ment  which  is  only  40  degrees  or  so.  A 
case  cover  is  a  help  and  when  advisable 
can  be  padded  with  paper  for  additional 
protection.  If  nothing  else,  carry  the 
instrument  under  your  coat  for  awhile. 
On  entering  rehearsal  hall,  avoid  radia¬ 
tors.  Warm  the  Instrument  slowly.  Hold 
in  your  hands  for  awhile,  then  blow  small 
puffs  of  air  into  the  bore  intermittently. 

Now  if  you  do  develop  a  crack,  I  re¬ 
peat,  rush  to  a  repair  shop.  The  Idea  of 
closing  the  crack  is  absurd.  The  pressure 
on  an  expanding  crack  of  the  top  Joint 
of  an  oboe  is  2,200  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
This  pressure  will  expand  nickel  silver 
bands  like  rubber.  Oboe  cracks  are  funny 
critters.  No  two  are  alike,  but  very 
often  they  like  to  run  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  which  calls  for  a  new  Joint 
and  a  lot  of  expense  and  bother.  Not 
all  cracks  can  be  stopped :  many  that 
repairmen  have  taken  credit  for  stopping 
weren’t  going  any  farther  anyway.  The 
best  results  are  obtained  when  no  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  force  the  crack  closed 
by  Jumping  on  it  with  both  feet. a  while 
later  when  it  has  decided  to  close  of  its 
own  accord.  With  the  strain  relieved 
there  is  a  good  chance  that  you  may 
have  no  further  trouble. 

The  crack  should  be  carefully  filled  to 
make  it  air  tight  and  moisture  proof.  Oc¬ 


casionally  filling  will  become  dislodged 
and  demand  attention.  A  few  well  placed 
pins  are  recommended.  Bands  do  not  en¬ 
hance  the  appearance,  great  pressure  is 
necessary  to  swedge  them  on,  and  often 
the  bore  is  contracted  and  sometimes  the 
whole  body  collapses.  Their  merit  is 
doubtful  and  the  cost  and  trouble  are 
great. 

Schools  should  side  step  all  of  this 
grief  with  metal  oboes  without  the  auto¬ 
matic  octave  keys.  Someday  the  wood 
oboe  will  look  as  old  fashioned  as  the 
wood  flute,  but  I  never  expect  to  see  the 
day  a  metal  oboe  appears  in  one  of  our 
major  orchestras,  even  if  solid  platinum. 


BOB  STRONG 

SPEAKS  OF  RUCKLE 
REEDS: 

"This  reed  hat  a 
strong  enough  body 
for  full  tone  and 
complete  control 
over  the  complete 
scale  of  the  horn 
and  the  moderate¬ 
ly  light  tip  gives  a 
brilliance  and  Hex- 
ibilitY  which  it 

line." 

The  RUCKLE  REED  is  preci- 
sioned  to  produce  an  ease 
in  playing  and  a  fidelity  in 
tone  which  is  unequalled. 

Acclaimed  by  outstanding 
artists  for  grading,  smooth¬ 
ness  of  finish  and  uniformity 
of  quality. 

PRICES 


Clarinet . 25c 

AltoSax . 35c 

Tenor  Sax . 45c 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  write  to 

RUCKLE  REED  CO. 

Seachwood  Park,  Warsaw,  Ind. 


OBOE  PLAYERS 

Are  you  letltfied  struggling  eleng  meking 
herd  work  out  of  your  pleying?  If  you  are 
do  net  bother  mo.  If  you  ere  net  Just  send 
for  my  special  trial  offer. 

Alfred  A.  Woles 

HO  Indiana  Avo.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


YOU 

3«id  a  pasul  today  and  cat  an  our  malUos 
list  for  bic  tarlnst  on  all  typaa  of  aeaasaorlas, 
SKiaaUonal  now  Instnimaot  prlcaa,  raal  barsalns 
In  racondlUooad  and  usad  Inatrumanta,  raaaao- 
abla  UMtnimaat  rapair  prlcaa,  woodwind  aiualo. 
roads,  ttrlncs,  cans,  road  maklnt  tools,  ala. 
School  discounts. 

JACK  SPRATT 

Mualsal  Manhandlsa  Old  Graaeariah,  Caen. 
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Cbfibjjaah 

yowi  3'luht  Quii5JtwnA 

Send  them  to  Rex  Elton  Pair,  Department  of  Music 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado 


Reflections 

The  following  paragraphs  appeared  in 
(he  Flutist  Magazine  in  lii25,  signed 
"Klautlno” ; 

"Sometimes  you  hear  from  flutists  a 
tone  that  is  not  harsh,  luit  hard.  They 


will  tell  you  that  you  are  in  error ;  that 
it  is  not  hard,  but  solid.  But  can  it  not 
be  solid  and  at  the  same  time  a  hard, 
plain  tone?  Some  confuse  the  two. 

"Solidity  is  desirable,  but,  you  know, 
one’s  flute  tone  should  be  always  of  that 
ffuallty  we  call  ’fluid’  and  ‘velvety,’  not 


unlike  the  human  voice  minus  the  tremolo. 
(Kote:  We  believe  that  the  contributor 
of  this  article  meant  the  ‘tremolo’  Just  as 
written,  and  did  not  intend  that  it  should 
be  confused  with  the  word  ‘vibrato.’) 

‘‘There  are  two  extremes,  the  weak, 
impotent  tone,  and  the  hard,  Insensible 
tone.  To  play  in  either  manner  is  much 
like  saying  something  and  meaning  noth¬ 
ing.  Blatsell,  in  his  History  of  Music,  ' 
refers  to  the  flute  as  ‘an  insigniflcant  in-  . 
strument.’  It  Is  so  when  the  player  is 
Incapable  of  producing  a  tone  that  is  I 

rounded  and  full,  yet  not  metallic  or  dull)  I 

soft  and  sweet,  (yet  not  weak  or 
anaemic). 

‘‘Occasionally  you  meet  flute-player.s 
who  do  understand  the  instrument.  When 
they  play  you  recognise  the  kinship  of 
|K>etry  and  music.  Did  you  ever  com- 
mence  reading  a  poem  with  an  indifferent  n 
sort  of  feeling,  and  then  at  some  certain 
few  lines,  feel  a  warm  glow  of  pleasure 
steal  over  you?  Then  you  want  to  lean 
back  and  close  your  eyes,  perhaps  think-  t 
ing  that  by  so  doing  all  the  beauty  of 
the  piece  will  seep  into  your  senses.  1 
experienced  the  same  sensation  by  listen¬ 
ing  to  some  flutist  of  perfect  understand¬ 
ing. 

‘‘All  of  which  leads  me  to  believe  that 
it  is  the  player,  much  more  than  the 
instrument,  that  should  be  considered  sig- 
niflcant  or  insigniflcant,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Of  course,  the  flute  has  not  the  in¬ 
herent  acoustical  perfection,  the  chromatic 
possibilities,  and  the  extensive  compa.'<.s 
of  the  violin,  for  instance ;  but  these 
things  only  go  to  prove  that  the  flute  is  )>y 
far  the  more  difficult  (of  the  two  instru¬ 
ments)  to  matter.”  (Sate:  By  his  latter 
statement  the  writer  meant  (we  believe) 
that  should  a  flutist  imitate  the  artist 
violinist  in  his  acoustical  and  chromatic 
perfection.  It  would  require  the  same 
amount  of  application,  devotion  and  study, 
with  no  less  natural  talents.  AND — it  i* 
possible  that  he  is  right  Anyhow,  there 
is  this  much  of  which  we  are  sure,  that 
few  have  ever  played  the  flute  in  the 
manner  as  described  above.) 

Intonafion  Problems 

A  public  school  music  supervisor  whom 
we  happen  to  know  as  a  very  splendid 
violinist,  has  written  as  follows :  ‘‘For  a 
long  time  I‘ve  wanted  to  play  the  flute. 
Nearly  three  years  ago  I  bought  a  flne 
sterling  sliver  flute  made  by  one  of  good 
reputation,  and  have  had  Instruction  from 
a  most  capable  flutist,  but  to  play  it  in 
tune,  I  cannot.  For  many  years  I  have 
played  the  violin,  and  never  have  I  been 
accused  of  playing  out  of  tune.  In  play¬ 
ing  slow  passages  on  my  flute  I  am  able 
to  humor  the  tones  and  play  fairly  well 
in  tune,  but  on  rapid  passages  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  do  this,  and  I’m  Just  about  to  give 
it  up.  I  have  written  my  former  instruc¬ 
tor,  but  he  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  It  as 
(while  studying  with  him)  I  had  not  too 
much  trouble  in  this  regard.  Any  sug¬ 
gestion  that  you  may  offer  will  be  most 
highly  appreciated.  Do  please  let  me  hear 
from  you." 

Anttcer:  It  Is  possible  that  you  had 
a  different  flute  when  you  were  studying 
in  Detroit  This  has  occurred  to  me  be¬ 
cause  you  have  stated  that  you  had  no 
such  difficulties  while  there.  It  is  possible 


The  Tone  Heard  Round  the  World 


In  Svtry  Clime  and  Country  Hayntt  Crafitman-made  Inttruments 
Art  Uttd  by  loading  flute  Players 

THEIR  OUTSTANDING  CHARACTERISTICS: 

Perfect  IntonetionI  Light  Respontive  Action!  Beeutifully  Modelled  lodies  end  Key  Mecheniiml 
Above  All,  A  New  Specielly  Designed  Heed  Joint  Gueranteeing  ^en  lelence  and  Full  Rkb 
Low  Tonal  at  well  at  a  Fine  Middle  and  High  Register. 

NEW  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


eOSTOILMASS 

aadSTeeaenw 


TRADE  MARKS  USED  ON 
HAYNES  FLUTES 
FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  COe 


108  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.,  BOSTON  IS,  MIASS. 

BrWMh:  WM.  S.  HAYNES  STUDIOS.  INC.,  S3  W.  Finy-Firal  Street,  Suite  4.  New  Verk  II,  New  Yert 
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that  you  have  a  flute  that  wati  made  In 
the  old  high  pitch,  with  a  flute  head-joint 
to  make  the  A  sound  the  present  low 
pitch,  or  maybe  the  flute  you  have  was  a 
D  flat  low  pitch,  and  has  been  equipped 
with  a  head-joint  to  make  it  sound  A,  as 
a  low  pitch  C  flute.  These  are  two  ex¬ 
tremes,  but  these  very  things  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  many  of  tny  students  and  read¬ 
ers  and  various  other  friends. 

If  this  is  not  true,  then  maybe  the 
cork  on  the  head-joint  is  out  of  position. 

It  should  be  adjusted  to  17 H  millimeters 
from  the  center  of  the  embouchure.  If 
the  cork  is  in  the  correct  position,  then 
it  is  possible  that  the  padding  is  faulty 
or  maybe  there  is  a  leak  at  the  cork  or 
around  the  embouchure  plate.  If  not  that, 
then  maybe  the  keys  do  not  clear  the 
tone  holes  as  they  should.  This  opening 
should  be  3/32  of  an  inch,  and  should 
apply  to  ail  the  pads. 

Other  things  that  can  happen  to  cause 
a  flute  to  be  out  of  tune  ^would  be  1) 
some  obstruction  in  the  bore,  or  possibly 
within  the  tone  holes  where  it  could  not 
be  easily  detected,  2)  loose  skin  on  a 
pad,  or  3)  a  pad  of  pressed  felt  (instead 
of  the  woven)  that  would  cause  the  pad 
to  swell  if  it  should  get  wet.  Maybe  your 
flute  has  been  fitted  with  a  head-joint  of 
the  wrong  bore  and  taper. 

Last  but  not  least,  why  don't  you  box 
up  that  flute  and  send  it  to  your  columnist 
at  967  South  Orona  Street,  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado.  Upon  receiving  it  we  will  make 

me  «BAM  FIFE” 


An  aH  metal  (ifo  wMi 
raised  embeudiure  cor* 
rectly  deeifned. 

fven,  briWcmt  e  c  ■  I  o , 
•plendid  bitenolien,  full 
rich  lonee,  eoty  playing. 

The  favorite  of  Legion 
Potta  and  school  drum 
ond  fife  bands. 


$i9S 


TAX  INCLUDED 


Assigned  by  one  of 
America's  foremost 
Auto  playors  and 
held  to  rigid  stand¬ 
ards  of  musical  ex- 
tsilsnce. 


ARNOLD  PRODUCTS 
1M  Massachusetts 

Avonoo 

Reston  15,  Moss. 


"SC  ALO^M  ETE  R" 


Saves  a  year’s  explaining.  Only  device 
to  measure  intervals.  Write  for  quan¬ 
tity  price.  Excellent  as  token  gift  to 
pupils. 

EDMUND  SCHIU  (l.S.-N.Y.U.) 

Na  ys  Pwfc  Awsei,  Vwsci,  N«w  iwsey 


careful  tetit.s  and  write  you  of  our  find¬ 
ings.  Yes,  Mr.  Director,  we  are  wonder¬ 
ing  too,  why  didn’t  we  think  of  that  in 
the  first  place? 

The  "Res  Elton  Fair  Model"  Flute 

“While  calling  at  a  music  store  in  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebraska,  some  few  weeks  ago,  I 
was  delighted  to  see  a  beautiful  sterling 
silver  flute  with  the  name  (as  written 
above)  and  I  was  pleased.  The  manager 
handed  it  over  to  me  and  for  a  half 
hour  I  played  on  It.  It  is  truly  a  ‘honey,’ 
Mr.  Pair.  Why  haven’t  you  told  us  about 
thisT’ 

Answer:  Thanks  for  your  good  letter, 
Jeanne  Le  Fevre.  You’ll  be  hearing  more 
about  this  flute  sometime  soon.  I  hope. 
Just  now  the  production  is  low,  and  I’m 
trying  to  supply  my  students  and  readers 
of  this  column  in  The  ScHOoi.  Musician, 
with  them  first  of  all.  Just  now  I  can 
only  say  that  I’m  most  grateful  to  my 
“Buddy"  who  is  making  them,  and  has 
so  honored  me.  Judging  from  reports 
that  I  have  heard  from  artist  flutl.sts  who 
have  tried  these  Instruments,  you  will  be 
hearing  more  and  more  about  them  as 
time  goes  on. 

Trill  Fingerings 

Question:  ’’I’m  a  flutist  because  of  de¬ 
sire,  but  a  salesman  on  the  road  by  force 
of  necessity.  While  in  Chicago  recently  I 
went  to  an  artist  flutist  and  teacher  for 
a  lesson  and  asked  him  to  help  me  with 
certain  passages  from  some  solos  that 
I’ve  been  anxious  to  play.  These  pas.sages 
are  long  slurred  ones  in  triplet  form,  for 
the  most  part.  Unfortunately  for  me,  I 
called  on  this  instructor  at  a  time  when 
he  had  no  time  for  me,  but  he  did  take  a 
look  at  my  music  and  said:  ’Just  apply 
your  trill  Angering  for  all  the  middle 
notes,  sorry  I  can’t  siiend  some  time  with 
you,  rehearsal  you  know,  goodbye,  you’ll 
call  on  me  again,  won’t  you?’  Well,  I 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  ’smuggle  day¬ 
light  by  a  rooster’  as  to  have  gotten  a 
lesson  from  that  fellow.  My  next  trip  to 
Chicago  is  scheduled  for  about  1960,  and 
really,  don’t  you  know,  I  feel  that  I  can’t 
wait  that  long  for  the  completion  of  that 
lesson.  That  he  gave  me  some  fine  infor¬ 
mation  in  those  two  seconds,  if  I  knew 
how  to  apply  it,  there  is  no  doubt  but,  Mr. 
Fair,  please — ^Just  what  did  he  mean? 
Michael  (please  don’t  call  me  Mike)  Mc- 
Gown,  Joplin,  Mo.” 

Answer:  My  dear  Michael:  If  ever 
you  learn  to  play  the  flute  as  well  as  you 
write,  we  flutists  would  have  cause  to 
stand  in  fear  of  you,  but  we  should  be 
ever  thankful  for  one  thing,  and  that  is 
that  you  couldn’t  hold  down  but  one  Job 
at  a  time.  Again  we  are  wishing  for 
more  space  in  The  School  Musician 
magazine  so  that  we  might  publish  your 
letter  Just  as  written.  Anyhow,  Mike  (oh, 
excuse  us  please)  Michael,  we  are  saving 
your  letter  for  “party  nights”  at  our 
home,  and  we’ll  be  glad  to  say  to  our 
friends,  "here  is  a  letter  from  a  flutist, 
if  you  please.”  But  now  to  answer  your 
question.  Just  play  the  first  note  of  each 
triplet  with  the  regular  fingering,  and  the 
middle  note  as  you  would  in  a  trill.  If 
you  arc  not  familiar  with  all  the  trill 
fingerings,  please  let  us  know,  and  we 
will  be  most  happy  to  send  you  the  Book 
II,  of  the  Rex  Elton  Fair  Flute  Method, 
which  includes  all  of  the  regular  trill 
fingerings.  This  book  will  be  sent  with 
our  compliments,  as  you  have  earned  it 
many  times  over  by  your  wit  and  good 
humor.  A  copy  of  your  letter  Is  being 
forwarded  to  our  good  friend  Bob  Shep¬ 
herd,  publisher  and  editor  of  The  School 
Musician,  230  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


EPIC’S 

new  choral  work 

United  Nations’  Anthem 

by  Joseph  F.  Welsh 

A  simple  but  stirring  piece 
for  mixed  chorus  and  piano, 
also  scored  for  band,  this  will 
provide  a  fitting  climax  for 
your  assembly  program.  On 
accepting  the  dedication  of 
The  United  Nations’  Anthem 
on  behalf  of  the  Allied  Com¬ 
mand,  General  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  said,  “I  am  sure 
no  dedication  could  meet  with 
more  enthusiastic  approval.  I 
should  like  to  see  such  a  song 
universally  popularized.” 

PRICES 


Full  band  . 31.00 

^-mphonio  band  .  1.25 

Extra  parts . 15 

Voice  . 50 

Piano  . 50 

Chorus  . 15 


For  information  concerning  our  new  band 
works  send  a  postcard  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lar  to 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING 
INSTITUTE  CORPORATION 

Dept.  — ,  545  FKlh  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

7l£w  dot! 

EDISON 

MARCH 

Composed  for  the 
*  Edison  Centennial 

By  VICTOR  YOUNG 

Scored  for  Band 

By  ERIK  LEIDZEN 


Full  Band . $1.00 

Condensed  Conductor . 25 

Extra  Parts,  each . 15 


e  • 

Arranged  for  Orchestra 

By  ADOLF  SCHMID 

Full  Orchestra  (Cued  for  Small)  .$1.00 


Piano  Conductor  . 25 

Extra  Parts,  each . 15 

•  • 

Piano  Solo  Edition . $0.50 


(Catalog  No.  30884) 

a  a 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO. 

Theodore  PrexMr  Co.,  Distributors 
1712  Cheetnut  St.  Philadelphia  1,  Pa. 
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Perma-Cane 


THE  PLASTIC  COATED  CANE  REED 


.•  BAND  MUSIC 
•  ORCHESTRATIONS 

Lowest  Prices  •  Hourly  Service 
Si.N’D  FOR  FREE  P'JLLETIN' 
GENERAL  MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  CO. 
152  West  42nd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Let's  Hear  More 

CkcoAcUoJtA, 

in  the  SCHOOLS 

Bv  Anna  Largent 

213  Williams  St.,  Aurora,  Illinois 


Accordions  in  the  Symphony 

The  accordion  is  generally  accepted  as 
a  leading  swing  musical  instrument,  but 
it  can  reach  the  same  position  as  a  con¬ 
cert  instrument,  and  in  time  wili  be  in¬ 
cluded  as  a  regular  musical  instrument 
in  the  symphony  orchestra.  The  National 
Accordion  Band  Association,  a  non-profit 
organisation,  is  demanding  that  more  se¬ 
rious  music  be  written  for  the  accordion, 
including  concertos,  sonatas,  etudes, 
scherzos,  fantasias  in  order  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  the  accordion  and  ac¬ 
quaint  the  public  with  the  possibilities  of 
the  accordion  as  a  standard  instrument. 

There  is  still  a  shortage  of  new  ac¬ 
cordions,  due  principally  to  the  fact  that 
many  accordion  manufacturers  were  hin¬ 
dered  in  their  reconversion  by  lack  of 
materials,  labor  and  machinery.  Italy  is 
sending  a  great  number  of  new  accordions 
at  the  present  time,  but  prices  have  been 
high.  In  time,  however,  ali  this  wiii  have 
been  adjusted  and  those  desiring  new  ac¬ 
cordions  will  have  a  vast  Held  to  pick 
from.  I 

World's  Largest  Contest 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  keen 
interest  in  music  throughout  the  country, 
and  the -accordion  is  receiving  a  major 
share  of  it.  This  was  proven  by  the  ac¬ 
cordion  contest  held  at  the  Knickerbocker 
hotel  in  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Festival  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Accordion  Band  Association,  Inc. 
There  were  three  days  of  preliminary 
competition  in  the  solo  contest  before  the 
finals.  The  band  contest  was  the  largest 
accordion  band  contest  ever  heid  in  the 
world.  From  all  reports  all  the  bands 
and  their  directors  were  entirely  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  management  of  this  con¬ 
test.  We  hope  for  a  bigger  and  better 
contest  in  1947.  Those  who  took  an 
active  part  in  it  and  spectators  alike  will 
never  forget  the  thrilling  effect  and 
pleasure  those  young  people  got  out  of 
their  appearance  at  this  contest  and  fes¬ 
tival.  Many  came '  from  other  states  to 
participate. 

The  accordion  band  contest  was  the 
most  spectacular  ever  witnessed,  and  the 
memory  of  it  still  lingers.  Thirty  bands 
competed,  and  the  most  hard-hearted 
critic  would  have  to  admit  that  the  music 
produced  by  these  young  people,  so  full 
of  enthusiasm  and  pride  for  their  bands, 
seemed  to  uplift  the  very  heart  and  soul 
of  the  listeners. 

During  the  performance  a  question 
was  presented  by  several  band  directors 
about  some  bands  having  an  all-aocordlon 
band,  while  some  had  other  instruments 
and  percussion  added.  In  a  consultation 
with  the  sponsors  of  the  contest,  the 
answer  was  "If  you  can  make  a  ^tter 
accordion  band  by  adding  other  instru¬ 
ments  to  it,  that  answers  the  purpose  of 
any  contest — to  make  better  bands,  better 
teachers,  better  conductors  and  better 
instruments.”  It  takes  special  ability  to 
teach  and  conduct  a  band,  an  ability 
which  is  entirely  apart  and  separate  from 
the  abRity  to  perform. 

Teaching  and  Performing 

The  best  conservatories  of  music  rate 
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Flnt  Choica  at  NBC-CBS-MataH!  01  CHcuo 

IN  a  few  short  weeks  Perms-Csne  Reeds  luve 
Imome  the  first  dioice  of  the  finest  mnsicisns 
on  the  air,  theatres  and  night  ejubs.  Perma- 
Cane’s  success  is  due  to  their  ability  to  out-per- 
form  any  reed  made.  The  finest  of  specially  ent 
cane  reeds  is  used  and  each  reed  it  coated  with  a 
plastic  that  makes  it  durable,  waterproof,  and 
builds  a  "heart"  in  the  reed  never  obtained  in 
any  other  type  of  reed.  No  harshness  or  buzz. 
Every  reed  plays.  Monay-Baek  Guoiwntoe. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  the  Reed  Sections  of 
NEIL  BONCHU,  WOODY  HERMAN,  JOE 
REICHMAN  end  Other  Bends. 

Prices  In  U.  S.  A: 

Clarinot,  50c  •  Alto  Sax,  65c 
Twnor  Sax.  75c 

l^d  By  All  Leading  Dealers  or  Write  to: 
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Introducing  Mist  Anna  Largent,  one 
of  the  country's  foremost  authorities 
on  tho  accordion  and  its  wonderful 
possibilities  at  a  band  instrument. 
Both  at  a  conductor  and  at  a  per¬ 
former  Mitt  Largent  hat  won  fame  in 
aspiring  accordionists.  Drop  her  a  linel 


the  members  of  their  faculty  upon  their 
ability  to  teach  rather  than  on  their 
ability  to  perform,  for  it  has  been  proven 
so  many  times  that  the  best  performers 
have  not  the  patieni^e  to  sit  with  a  be¬ 
ginner  and  start  him  out,  so  therefore 
their  ability  as  teachers  cannot  be  classi- 
fled  with  their  ability  to  perform  on  the 
concert  stage.  For  this  reason  the  ability 
to  teach  and  the  ability  to  perform  are 
two  different  talents. 

Question:  "Recently  I  have  started  to 
tesu;h  accordion  and  wish  to  know  if  the 
right  hand  Angering  Is  the  same  on  ac¬ 
cordion  as  written  on  piano  literature?" 
J.  J.  B. 

Answer:  The  fingering  for  the  right 
hand  is  generally  left  the  same,  but  it  is 
not  always  practical  or  suitable,  and  as 
a  teacher  do  not  hesitate  to  change  the 
fingering  in  order  to  make  it  more  adapt¬ 
able  to  the  accordion.  On  the  accordion 
the  tone  ceases  the  instant  the  key  is  re¬ 
leased,  while  the  sustaining  pedal  will 
take  care  of  a  legato  passage  on  the 
piano.  Right  now  that  gives  me  an  idea 
that  perhaps  we  will  have  an  accordion 
with  a  button  of  some  kind  to  take  care 
of  legato  passages. 
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For  Saxophone  and  Clarinet 

Atk  Your  Dealer 

H.  Chiron  Co..  Inc. 

1650  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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Accordions  in  School  Orchestra 

Question;  "1  have  a  small  school  or¬ 
chestra  and  am  now  trying  out  four 
accordion  students,  but  I  find  that  they 
keep  pushing  the  tempo  and  eeem  to 
want  to  drown  out  all  the  other  players. 
Just  what  can  be  done  about  thisr* 
Mrs.  Raymond  F. 

Answer:  Truly  I  am  happy  to  hear 
that  you  are  giving  the  accordion  players 
the  same  opportunity  afforded  other  In¬ 
strumentalists  in  your  orchestra.  I  am 
equally  sure  that  this  difficulty  will  be 
corrected  with  a  little  patience,  pointing 
out  to  them  that  each  number  played 
would  have  greater  dignity  and  greater 
stability  if  certain  players  would  be 
careful  about  blending,  phrasing,  rhythm 


BEGINNERS  HARMONY 
RESEARCH  STUDY  PLAN 

200  lead*.  Full  direction*.  Ea*y.  Do  on* 
a  day.  Plan,  reference  book  and  folio  for 
written  work  $3.50;  plan  only,  $1.00.  Clo** 
group  rale*. 

Ameriqe,  Pub.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
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Answer:  In  your  case  1  would  say  that 
it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  left  hand. 
HaTe  all  players  release  the  bass  note 
quickly  for  a  crisp  effect.  Holding  the 
bass  button  always  eauses  a  blurred  ef¬ 
fect 

Send  your  accordion  questions  to  Miss 
Anna  Largent,  213  Williams  St.,  Aurora, 
llllnoia 


and  watching  the  director.  Please  write 
to  me  again  soon  and  let  me  know  the 

results. 

QMBstion:  “We  have  an  accordion 
quartette  and  practice  once  every  week, 
but  our  music  sounds  blurred.  Can  you 
tell  us  what  might  be  wrong,  as  we  are 
sure  we  are  playing  the  right  notes? 
Ray  W.  8. 


QmpAovad, 

Sansone  French  Horns 


QnJUucacuiA.  Jtfut, 
J’Asnch,  9(tfuL 


By  Philip  W.  L.  Cox,  Jr. 

Big  Sandy,  Montana,  Public  Schools 


Some  Open  Letters 
To  Instrument  Manufacturers 

Montana 

A.  .  .  Just  read  my  SCHOOL#  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  .  .  .  better  contact  Instrument  com¬ 
panies  .  .  .  am  sure  many  of  us  would 
welcome  the  B|y  French  Horn  In  our 
bands.” 

B.  .  .  reading  with  great  interest 
this  Bb  horn  stuff.  .  .  .  the  switch  from 
trumpet  and  baritone  to  Bb  horn  is  no 
problem.  .  .  .  Please  give  reading  of  Elb 
and  F  music  on  Bb  horn.”  Steve  Nibtack, 
fost-pres.,  M.M.E.A.,  Mieeoula  County 

B.a. 

Orboon 

C.  ”.  .  .  where  do  you  get  Bb  horns? 

. .  .  What  are  fair  prices?"  Don  P.  Pence, 
Btgh  School,  Bend. 

D.  .  .  had  some  work  done  to  my 
Bb  horn  .  .  .  accepted  for  horn  position 
with  Legion  band  and  got  trip  to  San 
Francisco." 

Minnesota 

K  "...  the  Bb  horn  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  .  .  .  our  school  needs  six  .of 
them.  .  .  .  Keep  trying,  we  are  behind 
you.”  Bari  Erickson,  High  School,  St. 
Peter. 

Wisconsin 

F.  ”,  .  .  ready  to  change  to  Bb  horns, 
any  available?  .  .  .  what  are  prices?" 
Frank  Italiano,  Logan  H.8.,  La  Crosse. 

Ohio 

G.  ",  ,  .  hope  to  purchase  three  or  four 
horns  .  .  ,  can  you  suggest  additional  In¬ 
formation  sources  about  Bb  horns?" 
Borris  J.  Coy,  Bay  H.8.,  Cleveland. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  ".  .  .  have  endured  mellophones  long 
enough  .  .  .  have  a  Bb  horn  myself  .  .  . 
where  do  you  get  Bb  horns?  .  .  .  plan  to 
teach  Bb  horn  on  F  music."  Horace  But- 
teruorth,  Anacostia  H.  8.,  Washington. 

CAUrORNIA 

I.  ".  .  .  much  interested  In  Bb  French 
Horn  .  .  .  our  school  needs  new  horns 
and  I’m  sold  on  Bb  horns  .  .  .  anyone 
making  a  three-valve  single  Bb?  .  .  . 
don’t  we  need  one  at  a  reasonable  price? 
If  this  is  your  Idea,  we’re  behind  you." 
Robert  R.  Smith,  Manteca  Union  H.8. 

J.  ".  .  .  would  you  junk  single  F  and 
Eb  horns  In  favor  of  single  Bb — or  double 
horns?"  (Suggestion:  listen  to  beginners 
on  F  and  Eb  horns,  then  you  can  answer 
this  obvious  question  for  yourself.  PhU 
C.) 

Indiana 

K.  ”...  did  you  know  that  Freddy 
Schmitt,  (Bb  homist  from  Albany,  N.Y., 
High  School)  Is  my  assistant  horn  here 
this  yearr*  Kurt  Rascher,  solo  horn.  In- 
dionayolis  Symphony. 


Pennsylvania 

L.  ".  .  .  hope  you  enjoy  my  Bb  horn 
as  much  as  I  did.”  John  E.  Paton,  New 
Castle. 

Canada 

M.  .  .  continuing  to  read  horn  column 
In  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  with  Interest  .  •  . 
nice  appropriation  here  for  instruments.” 
(Writer  is  a  Bb  hornlst.) 

Cuba 

N.  “.  .  .  glad  to  make  three-valve  Bb 
horns  as  you  wish  ...  if  you  have  any 
suggestions  to  make,  do  so." 

(Names  and  addresses  are  withheld  by 
request  in  some  cases.  If  you  would  like 
to  write  to  any  of  the  persons  quoted  here 
your  correspondence  will  be  forwarded, 
unopened.  Enclose  letter  in  sealed  en¬ 
velope  marked  for  which  contributor  In¬ 
tended.  Insert  sealed  letter  in  a  second 
envelope  addressed  to  Philip  Cox,  Big 
Sandy,  Montana.) 

Opsn  LeHsr  to  Readers 

Thanks  for  referring  to  me  as  "Bb  Cox". 
Really  I’m  flattered  because  originally  I 
was  definitely  “F-horn  Cox” ;  and,  be¬ 
sides,  many  have  preceded  me  in  urging 
Bb  horns  for  students — Carl  Schumann, 
Xavier  Righter,  Lorenzo  Sansone,  Al¬ 
phonse  Pelletier,  Jay  Fag — too  many  to 
count ! 

Tour  sincerity  in  wanting  Bb  French 
Horns  has  been  established  by  your  heavy 
mail.  Like  most  solid  educators,  most 
music  folks  are  conservative  in  matters 
of  changing  instruments  and  methods. 

Yet  we  agree  something  must  be  done. 
We  can’t  enjoy  mellophones,  and  we 
can’t  countenance  "wrong-note”  sections 
of  F  and  Bib  French  Horns.  These  de¬ 
batable  Bb  horns  have  proved  advantage¬ 
ous  in  securing  technique  progress,  pro¬ 
fessional-sounding  sections,  contest  vic¬ 
tories.  We  are  in  the  mass  education 
business,  and  the  Bb  horn  Is  the  more 
likely  tool. 

Frankly,  our  school  single  F  and  Bib 
horns  have  not  in  any  great  degree  paid 
oft  their  cost.  BYankly,  students  don’t 
play  them,  and  teachers  don’t  teach  them, 
and  the  fact  is,  you  seldom  hear  them. 

Won’t  you  Join  in  the  effort  to  secure 
Bb  French”  Horns?  They  are  scarce  be¬ 
cause  Imported  horns  have  been  con¬ 
sumed,  domestic  horns  are  either  expen¬ 
sive  or  sold  at  less-than-cost.  Your  fa¬ 
vorite  manufacturer  needs  assurance  you 
will  patronize  his  complete  line.  Small 
French  Horn  concerns  need  to  know  that 
you  will  be  willing  to  accept  their  prices 
before  tooling  up  for  school-model  horns. 

Whomever  you  write  to,  show  your 
interest  In  three-valve  single  Bb  BYench 
Horns.  You  will  be  very  happy  listening 
to  clean  lessons,  full-sounding  sections, 
confident  contestants.  I  am — ! 
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4  and  5  Valves 
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Single  F  ... 

Single  Bb  . . . 

Double  Bb-F 

NEW  FRENCH  HORN 
MUSIC  PUBUCATIONS 

Full  line  Sansone  Mouthpieces 
For  All  Instruments — Now  Ready 
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Sansone  Musical  Instmments,  Inc. 

1658  Broadway  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 

World's  largest  french  Horn  House 
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For  Slides  and  Valves 

Perfect  lubrication  for 
elides  ond  valves. 
Long  lasting;  smooth 
as  velvet;  will  not 
gum;  prevents  corro¬ 
sion  and  wear. 
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THE  REED  IS  KEY  ! ! 

A  NEW  REED  -  A  PLAYING  REED 
Rich  Full  Bodied  Cone—  ' 
Cuttomizad  Construction 
Individually  Tasted 
Precision  Made  —  Sonitiiod 

KEY  REEDS 

"AMERICA'S  KEY  REED" 

FOR  CLARINET  h  SAX 

IN  ALL  STRENGTHS  — AT  A  SENSIBLE  PRICE 
CLARINET— $2.75  DOZ.— ALTO  SAX— $3.7S  DOZ. 
TENOR  SAX— $4.50  DOZ. 

ASK  FOR  —  TRY  —  PLAY 
KEY  REEDS 
Write  Direr*  — 

KEY  MUSICAL  f.  O.  BOX  43  UPTOWN 
HOBOKEN  —  N  J 

ORIGINATORS  OF  RE-KEY-ED  MOUTHPIECES 
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SEARCHLIGHT  MUSIC  READER 

Text- work -book  based  on  piano  keyboard; 
for  grade  school  clasaea  in  music  reading 
readiness.  Children  love  it;  saves  teach¬ 
ers’  time,  energy;  prepares  for  SIGHT- 
READING  in  CHORUS;  ORCHESTRA. 
Order  now  I 

tl.OO  less  school  discount. 

J.  Wiksis  Him.  tS42  N.L  47  Rti,  Psitiiid  11,  Orspa 
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By  Don  Po>Rrell 

505  North  Poplor  St.,  Eilensburg,  Washington 


Well,  this  is  It!  This  column  completes 
the  Basic  Fundamental  Baton  Twirling 
Rudiments.  Commencing  next  month  you 
will  learn  new  off-the-record  rudiments. 
These  twirls  will  not  b«  required  for 
contest  Judgment — they  are  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent.  Now  comes  the  outstanding  letter 
of  the  month. 


Outftandinq  LsHer  of  ths  Month 

This  month’s  letter  comes  from  Miss 
Barbara  Curran  of  60  115th  Street  in 
Troy,  New  Yojk.  Barbara  is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  enthusiasts  of  modern 
day  baton  twirling.  She  loves  the  pastime 
and  thinks  it  is  a  swell  health  builder. 
Barbara  is  the  prospective  drum  ma¬ 
jorette  of  Troy  I^egion  Drum  Corps  Band. 
The  present  drum  major  of  that  band  is 
soon  to  enter  the  service  of  his  country 
and  has  shown  Barb  a  few  of  the  Ins 
and  outs  of  this  particular  position.  Since 
this  is  her  first  job  as  a  bandleader,  it 
would  help  her  to  get  a  little  advice  on 
majorette  technique  from  the  more  ex¬ 
perienced.  It  sounds  to  me  as  though 
she  has  all  it  takes  to  be  a  superb  ma¬ 
jorette.  I  have  sent  her  a  number  of 
ideas  and  little  does  she  know  that  this 
plea  for  her  will  appear  in  the  Twlrlers' 
coluitui. 


The  Gudie  Dencing  Majoretfet  of  Allenfown,  Pe.,  directed  by  Mrs.  Frencet  Gudie, 
are  selected  by  [^n  Powell  at  the  'Twirling  Club-of-the-Month".  Ranging  in  age 
from  4  to  24,  the  majorettes  are  greatly  in  demand  for  exhibitions  of  baton  thill. 


So  to  Miss  Barbara  Curran,  prospective 
majorette  and  one  of  the  many  who  tu'e 
helping  make  thousands  of  American 
'teen-agers  baton  twirling  minded,  here's 
wishing  lots  of  helpful  letters  your  way. 
Barb,  and  the  very  best  of  luck  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  you  by  the  members  of  the 
Twirler's  Club. 

The  Wrist  Twirl 

This  is  the  simplest  of  all  twirls.  To 
execute  the  Wrist  Twirl  the  baton  is  held 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  between  the 
index  Anger  and  the  thumb  (as  seen  in 
Dia.  No.  1.)  The  other  three  Angers 
act  as  guides  and  force  the  baton  to 
move.  By  rotating  the  wrist  forward 
(as  seen  in  Dia.  No.  2)  the  baton  will 


baton  to  swing  at  an  oblique  angle  until 
thoroughly  mastered  and  you  are  prac¬ 
ticing  or  performing  a  consecutive  twirl¬ 
ing  act  before  an  audience. 

Although  simple,  there  are  six  different 
positions  in  which  this  twirl  nuty  be 
performed  to  haAle  the  audience  with 
your  knowledge  of  it. 

Mark  Time 

This  is  the  Anal  of  all  executions  and 
technically  speaking  is  not  a  twirl.  It  is 
simply  a  drum  major’s  manner  of  keep¬ 
ing  time  to  the  music  while  marching  or 
standing  in  a  performance  position.  There 
are  several  ways  in  which  to  mark  time. 
I  will  explain,  however,  the  two  most 
frequent  methods  used. 


With  this  method,  the  knob  end  of 
the  baton  is  held  Armly  gripped  between 
the  thumb  and  the  Arst  Anger  of  the 
right  hand,  shaft  pointing  up.  ’The  baton 
is  moved  from  left  to  right  across  the 
body  at  a  probable  distance  of  six  or 
eight  Inches  (as  seen  in  Dia.  No.  1.) 
This  is  simply  a  beating  cf  time  action. 
Anyone  can  do  it 

Now  in  the  second  movement  the  baton 
is  held  in  a  horlsontal  position  in  front 
of  the  body,  and  at  a  comfortable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  body,  with  the  right  hand 
some  three  or  four  inches  nearest  the 
knob  and  the  left  hand  the  same  distance 
from  the  tip.  Move  the  baton  in  a  left 
to  right  motion  in  front  of  the  midriff — 


revolve  in  a  complete  circle ;  the  ball  re¬ 
volving  inside  the  arm,  the  shaft  revolv¬ 
ing  outside  the  arm.  The  baton  should 
be  held  from  3  to  6  inches  from  the 
body,  allowing  the  knob  end  to  pass  be¬ 
tween  your  side  and  arm,  (as  seen 
completing  its  Arst  revolution  in  Dia. 
No.  3.)  Beginners  will  have  bruised 
arms  and  sore  elbows  until  the  art  Is 
mastered. 

When  your  wrist  limbers  up  to  allow 
sufficient  speed  for  a  smooth  appearance, 
practice  this  execution  over  your  head 
stopping  several  times  in  front  of  your 
body  keeping  your  arms  straight  in  front 
of  you  at  all  times.  Do  not  allow  the 


HOWTO 
TWIRL  A  BATON 
By  Reger  Lee 

The  most  authentic  book  aver 
publ'ishad  on  this  subject. 
Makes  it  easy,  (or  beginner  or 
expert.  Fully  illustrated.  Price 
$1.00  postpaid.  Order  Today. 

Tht  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
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Tinest  Twirlers  Use 

SELMER-CLARK  || 

"TNffy”  / 


Hammered 
steel  11/16" 
shaft — molded 
white  ruhher  hall 
and  tip.  Balanr-ed 
for  fast  twirling. 

SO"  tona-imtch*  10  ei. 


ST  LEADING  MUSIC  STORES  EVERYWHERE 
Ask  to  see  Selsier  Lighted  Bitons 
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School  end  Bend  Bennort. 

Flage,  Throwing  nags. 

•  Special  Folder  la  Colort. 


DeMOULIN  Bros.  &  Co. 

GREENVILLE,  ILLINOIS 
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Specializing  in 
Designing 
EXCLUSIVE 
Band  and  Orchestra 
Attire 

Tell  ns  what  yon  have  ia 
mind.  We  will  design  and 
anbmit  sketches  and  de¬ 
signs. 

Marcus  Ruben,  Inc. 

Dept,  t,  fZS  So.  State  St. 
Cbicage  S,  Illinois 


IMPROVE  YOUR  UNIFORMS 
with  ARMY  type 
CHEVRONS 

Wool  Felt  — All  Colort 
F.  R.  BEEMER 

17477  Norton  Avonwo,  Lnkowood  7,  Ohio 


all  seen  In  Dia.  No.  2.  The  distance  for 
moving  the  baton  in  any  direction  dur¬ 
ing  a  mark  time  is  by  no  means  a  com- 
puisory  requirement. 


2. 


Thus  we  complete  the  nine  compulsory 
contest  twirls  In  the  order  In  which  they 
fall,  universally,  for  contest  judging.  A 
good  method  for  keeping  posted  on  ali  the 
required  twirls  of  baton  twirling  would 
be  to  mail  your  money  order  to  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  today  for  their 
bundle-sub  program  designed  exclusively 
for  your  enjoyment  and  benefit.  You 
will  find  Information  for  this  detail  on 
other  pages  In  this  month’s  issue  of  the 
magazine  you  are  now  reading.  Send 
today. 

Club  of  the  Month 

One  of  the  most  unique  methods  in 
wl  jh  to  exhibit  baton  twirling  is  thor¬ 
oughly  exercised  by  Mrs.  Frances  Gudie, 
Instructor  of  a  dancing  studio  in  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.  Mrs.  Gudie  and  her  husband 
have  been  teaching  dancing  for  almost 
twenty  years,  and  they  now  consider 
baton  twirling  a  necessary  part  of  a 
dancer’s  education. 

Around  1940-41  when  the  baton  twirl¬ 
ing  craze  zoomed  through  America  like 
measles,  Frances  Gudie  was  presented 
with  Innumerable  suggestions  by  pro¬ 
moters  who  encouraged  her  to  Include 
baton  twirling  as  a  regular  feature  of 
her  dancing  routines  and  instruction. 
With  the  inflated  demand  Mrs.  Gudie  did 
include  this  skillful  technique. 

In  the  accompanying  photo  you  will  see 
over  fifty  members  of  the  sixty  In  their 
baton  twirllng-dance  class.  The  ages  of 
these  members  run  as  low  as  (believe  It 
or  not)  four  to  twenty-four.  Lessons  are 
personally  conducted  by  Mrs.  Gudie,  who 
acquired  her  technique  In  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  where  she  belongs  to  vari¬ 
ous  dance  organizations.  She  finds  the 
dancers  Improve  Immensely  In  posture, 
rhythm  and  coordination,  not  to  mention 
muscle  development,  through  the  aid  of 
baton  twirling. 

Mrs.  Gudie  states  that  many  of  her 
majorettes  are  with  their  own  band,  le¬ 
gion  corps,  etc.  However,  they  always 
have  their  own  group  to  parade  with  the 
pioneer  band  of  Allentown.  Their  annual 
dance  revue  Is  generally  closed  with  a 
bang-up  majorette  performance.  Mrs. 
Gudie  ranks  her  twirlers  on  an  even  level 
— no  one  being  exceptionally  better  than 
another. 

Next  month  your  club  of  the  month 
will  feature  our  own  Ellensburg  Twirling 
Club.  This  club  has  been  in  existence 
for  over  six  years  and  has  promoted 
various  clubs  like  It  throughout  the  state 
of  Washington.  Don’t  miss  next  month’s 
edition  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Also 
Included  in  your  March  issue  will  be  the 
last  preliminary  routine  baton  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  illustrations ;  club  news ;  and  an¬ 
other  outstanding  letter  of  the  month. 
I.i€t’s  make  it  yours. 

Address  all  correspondence  to :  The 
’Twirlers’  Club,  c/o  Don  Powell,  Ellens¬ 
burg,  Washington. 

Send  In  YOUR  letters,  news  and  photo¬ 
graphs  today ! 


SMART  STYLING  *  FINE 
TAILORING  *  LONG  WEAR 

Make  America's 

Outstanding  Uniform  Value 


•  Year  after  year,  America’s 
leading  school  bands  choose 
Craddock  Uniforms  because 
they  are  "tops"  in  style,  de¬ 
sign,  appearance,  fit,  and  work¬ 
manship.  All  factors  considered, 
Craddock  uniforms  cost  less  per 
year  to  own — afford  greater 
'personal  pride  and  satisfaction. 
Buy  Craddock,  the  choice  of 
champions. 


America’s  foremost  de¬ 
signer  and  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Band  and 
Drum  Corps  uniforms. 


UNIFORMS  BY  OSTWALD,  INC. 

Main  Office  and  Plant: 

Box  351,  Staten  Island  I,  New  York 


W e  Can  Supply 

BAND  UNIFORMS 

NOW 

Made  to  Order 
Uniforms  for  All 
Organizations 

70  Years’  Experience 
Catalog  and  Prices  Upon 
Application 

PEniBONE  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

iasroMnsi.  ctadMa  2,  OHi 
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and  this  Easy-to-Play 


i 


armonica 


starts  boys  and  girls 


olavina  almost  at  once" 


new  Luellen  Harmonica  Book.  Jiat  m  few  limplc 
imtructioat,  plainly  iUuatrated,  and  you  start 
playina  favorite  tunes. 

It’s  the  fine  tuninc.  by  the  Luellen  exclusive 
electronic  process:  the  easy  blowing  and  the 
beautiful,  encouraging  results  right  from  the 
start  that  speed  progress.  Everyone  loves 
the  Luellen  Harmonica  because  it  is  so  easy 
to  play,  so  lively,  so  full  and  complete,  always 
ready  in  pocket  or  purse.  Metal  Sides,  Brass 
Reeds,  Pitched  in  C  or  G. 

Wonderful  for  individual,  mall  group  or  class; 
in  school,  perfect  link  between  rhythm  md 
the  Bte  band.  Start  learning,  teaching,  mak^ 
Csed  Tim*  Mutic  with  the  Luellen  Harmonica. 
At  any  music  or  novelty  store  or  sold  direct. 
Harmonica.  $1.95:  Instructor,  35c,  poMpsud. 
Ordtf  from  John  Ludlen  It  C^.,  Haad  Crest, 
ni.  or  Wataoni^e,  Calif.  State  Pitch.  Order 
Today  Sure. 


narmonicas 


Valley  Forge  graduates  are  leaders  in 
Peace  as  they  were  in  War.  Coll.  Prep 
&  Jr.  Coll.  Ages  12-20.  Small  personal¬ 
ized  classes ;  guidance  &  testing  bureau ; 
reading  clinic.  Distinguished  faculty.  All 
varsity  sports,  swimming.  Intramural 
athletics  for  all.  30  modern  fireproof 
buildings.  Motorized  Field  Artillery, 
Cavalry  (75  horses). 

"A#  tfcs  Nation's  Infantry  Band.  Sr. 

Shfino"  R-  O-  T.  C. 


VALLEY 

FORGE 


SoTornI  Band  Schol¬ 
arships  availahlo  an¬ 
nually  to  qualified 
musicians.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  ad- 
dross: 

COL  E.  WALKER,  Rsfitinr 
WATNE,  PA. 

Military  Academy 


Strings 

(Begina  on  page  28) 
before  playing  It  for  the  Judges,  or  the 
manager  who  has  a  contract  to  award. 

Lastly,  a  few  titles  which  might  be  of 
some  help. 

For  viola:  "Sonata  in  E  minor"  by 
Marcelli;  "EHegy"  by  Ernst  in  the  Paxton 
ICdition  (English  publication)  ;  "Concerto 
in  B  minor"  by  Handel  (French  publica¬ 
tion.)  Note:  The  second  movement  may 
be  used  if  an  easier  number  is  desired.) 
"Morceau  de  Concert”  by  Hubay,  (Dlffl- 
cult). 

Since  most  of  these  are  foreig^n  edi¬ 
tions,  your  music  store  will  have  to  con¬ 
tact  some  of  the  inqiortlng  companies  to 
•secure  them.  But  they  are  worth  the 
trouble. 

For  String  Bass :  "Gavotte"  by  Bach, 
arranged  by  Zimmerman ;  "Etude  number 
eight,"  or  number  three  by  Simandl ; 
"Tambourine"  by  Rameau-Kreisler.  (Get 
the  edition  for  violin  and  piano.  Tune  the 
liass  one  note  higher  than  It  is  normally 
tuned  and  play  the  selection  in  D  minor 
on  the  bass.  It  will  match  with  the 
regular  piano  part).  "Allegro  Moderato” 
tiy  Bakaleinikoff ;  "Concerto"  by  Capussi. 
first  movement,  Boosey-Hawkea 

Note:  Most  of  the  Bass  music  is  ob¬ 
tainable  through  regular  American  com¬ 
panies. 


Targ  and  Dinner  Announce 
*  Music  Week  Contest 

For  the  past  two  years,  Targ  &  Din¬ 
ner  Inc.,  Chicago,  prominent  wholesalers 
of  musical  merchandise,  have  conducted 
a  contest  for  the  best  window  display 
during  Music  Week  in  order  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  the  observance 
of  this  occasion  and  the  importance  of 
music. 

This  year,  Targ  A  Dinner  have  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  decided  to  run  a  con¬ 
test  for  the  best  advertisement  in  any 
newspaper  or  community  periodical.  This 
ad  may  appear  at  any  time  immediately 
preceding  or  during  the  Music  Week, 
which  is  from  May  4th  to  10th  inclusive. 

The  only  requirement  for  entry  in  the 
contest  is  that  the  ad  contain  an  effec¬ 
tive  presentation  of  the  Music  Week 
theme.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  ad 
be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
Music  Week.  A  full  page  tear  sheet 
showing  the  name  of  the  publication  in 
which  the  ad  appears  should  be  entered. 
The  sise  of  the  ad  will  not  be  a  factor  In 
the  contest 

This  contest  is  open  to  all  piano  stores, 
musical  merchandise  dealers,  record 
shops,  department  stores  and  general 
merchandise  stores  carrying  a  line  of  mu¬ 
sical  merchandise.  There  will  be  $300.00 
In  cash  prizes  distributed  as  follows:  1st 
prise  $100;  2nd  prise  $76;  3rd  prise  $50; 
and  three  additional  prises  of  $25  each. 
No  one  concern  can  win  two  prises. 

The  Judges  of  this  contest  are  C.  V. 
Buttelman,  Elxecutlve  Secretary  of  the 
Music  Educators  National  Conference ; 
Robert  L.  Shepherd,  publisher  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN ;  and  Glenn  Burrs, 
publisher  of  Down  Beat  All  entries  must 
be  mailed  by  May  16th  to  the  Music  Week 
Contest,  c/o  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
230  N.  Michigan,  Chicago  1,  Ill. 

The  winning  advertisements  will  be  dis¬ 
played  on  a  special  bulletin  board  at  the 
annual  convention  and  trade  show  of  the 
National  Association  of  Music  Merchants 
to  be  held  at  the  Palmer  House  In  Chi¬ 
cago  the  first  week  In  June. 

The  firm's  object  in  running  this  con¬ 
test  is  to  encourage  greater  Interest  and 
participation  In  Music  W'eek  and  to  bring 


to  the  attention  of  the  public  the 
iiortance  of  music  and  its  contribution 
society. 


im-  I 

'i 


-BANDMASTERS- 

DO  YOU  KNOW  111... 

on  Jan.  9th  and  1 0th  at  the  Illinois 
Bandmasters  Clinic  that  nationally 
known — 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 
BAND 

Under  the  Direction  of  Dr.  A.  Herding — 
C.  Sewhill  end  M.  Hindtiey 

Uied  Exclusively  America's  Famous 

STONE  LINED  MUTES 

—12  Trumpets,  10  Trombonai — All  at  one 
time— giving  a  blend  of  tone  end  eppeer- 
enca  that  wet  SENSATIONAL — 

TRY  THIS  WITH  YOUR 
BAND  NOW. 

OUTFIT  YOUR 
COMPLETE  BRASS 
SECTION 

—Send  Today  for  an 
Approval  Set— 

HUMES&BERGMFG.CO.,lnc. 

525  W.  7Ath  St.  Chicago  20,  III. 


^Headquarters  for  finest,  Glasgow) 

BAGPIPES 


World  famous  Lawrie,  Glas¬ 
gow  bagpipes — now  available 
for  prompt  delivery.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  Write  today  for 
price  list.  Dept.  14. 


BoOfEywHAWKEf 


668  Fifth  Avf^nu^pi  New  York  19,  N  Y. 


GOOD 


Pit. 

FREE  EDGE  NO  BIND 


KRES  KUT 

A  REAL  AMERICAN  REED 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
Rreecott  Rood  Mfg.  Co. 
America's  Old^ 

Reed  lulldar 

1442  W.  ■almont,  Chicago 
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UNIFORMS 


NEW  BAND  COATS  (White)  Lapel  Kabariliiie 
(34  to  44)  fifty  coats  $200.00.  Black  orange 
capes  (56)  $125.00.  25  (jreen  capes  $50.00.  30 
Green  Mess  Jackets  $90.00.  75  used  white  coats 
$150.00.  W'hite  Orchestra  Coats  double-single¬ 
breasted  $3.00.  Tuxedo  trousers  cleaned,  press^. 
.Vll  sizes  $6.00.  Shawl  collar  white  coats  $8.00. 
I.caders  coats  assorte<l  $10.00.  New  double- 
breasted  Tuxedo  suits  also  Tails  $35.00.  Single- 
breasted  Tuxedo  suits  (used)  $15.00.  Free  Lists. 
Wallace,  2416  N.  Halsled,  Chicago. 


BAND  UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE— 80  to  100 
dark  blue  whipcord  singlebreasted  hand  coats 
with  black  Sam  Browne  belts.  Trimmed  in  purple 
and  gold.  (Trim  easily  changed.)  Trim  faded, 
otherwise  in  good  condition.  Also  have  trousers 
and  caps  to  match  for  most  of  coats.  Coats  and 
belt — $6.00;  Trousers — $2.00;  Cap — $1.00.  An 
upportunity  to  uniform  your  band  at  low  cost. 
.\ll  sizes  from  small  to  large  for  high  school. 
Made  up  in  boys  and  girls  style  coats.  G.  G. 
Wall,  Band  Director,  Taylorville  Township  High 
School,  Taylorville,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE;  85  Band  capes  of  black  wool  with 
orange  satin  lining  and  35  Band  caps  of  black 
wool  pipetl  in  orange.  Capes  in  giKwl  condition. 
Sizes  range  from  7th  Graders  to  12th  Graders. 
Harris  Wilson.  Hand  Director,  Santa  Rosa  Junior 
High  School,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 


CHOIR  GOWNS  -Cash  paid;  Choir  pulpit,  glee 
club.  Academic  gowns.  Lindner,  153-SSl  West 
.13.  New  York  1,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — 100  pairs  puttees,  50  Sam  Browne 
Belts.  Roth  in  black  leather  and  ranging  from 
iwactically  new  to  some  which  need  minor  stitch¬ 
ing.  Will  throw  in  several  discarded  pairs  which 
have  usable  replacement  parts.  Make  us  an  offer. 
Wm.  E.  Richardson,  Dir.,  Riley  High  School, 
South  Bend,  Indiana. 

REED  MAKING 

WALDO  OBOE  REEDS— handmade.  seWted 
cane,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
$1.15  each.  3  for  $3.25.  Individually  packed. 
Maxim  Waldo,  1475  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx, 

New  York. _ 

TACK  SPRATT  OBOE  AND  BASSOON 
REEDS — These  reeds  are  carefully  handmade  of 
the  finest  cane  and  materials.  Each  reed  is  tested 
personally  and  also  by  the  latest  scientific  meth¬ 
ods.  Guaranteed  440  pitch  and  easy  response. 
Each  sterilized  and  packaged  in  a  plastic  con¬ 
tainer.  Oboe  $1.00  and  $1.50.  Basson  $1.00  and 
$2.00.  School  discount.  Free  woodwind  catalogue 
and  repair  price  list.  Jack  Spratt,  Old  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 


OBOE  REEDS — T  will  make  your  reeds  as 
iwrfect  as  the  ones  I  use  in  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Flasy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch. 
Mounted  on  Loree  tubes.  $1.25  each,  6  for  $7.00. 
Oboes,  new  and  used.  Andre  Andraud,  6409 
Orchard  Lane,  Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 


BASSOON  REEDS.  Handmade  by  first  hass<mn- 
ist  United  States  Marine  Band.  $1  each.  William 
Koch,  1403  West  Virginia  Ave.  N.  E.,  Wash- 

INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 

NEW  AND  RECONDITIONED  Boehm  Flutes. 
Buffet  Clarinets.  Other  Boehm  Clarinets  $50.00 
and  up.  Saxophones,  Trumpets,  Trombones.  Ex¬ 
pert  repairing.  Werner’s  Sales  and  Service,  4817 

Fullerton,  Chicago. _ 

COMPLETE  SET  of  6'2  band  Instruments  all  in 
fine  condition.  What  do  you  need?  Lists  fur¬ 
nished  on  request.  Most  instru.nents  are  in  con¬ 
dition  ;  like  new.  Post  Office  Box  24,  Crestline, 
Ohio. 

PRdF¥SSIONAL~ (:lXRINET  —  Brilliante  — 
Penzel  Mueller  —  $250.00  Value.  .Salesman’s 
-ample — $195.00.  Sent  subject  to  inspection. 
Scott’s  Music,  Clovis.  N.  M. 

FOR  SALE — Wm.  S.  Haynes  Db  wood  piccolo, 
closed  Gl;  just  reconditioned  by  Haynes;  plays 
like  new:  $75.00  C.O.D.,  three  days’  trial.  L.  H. 
Babst,  2346  Calumet,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


INST.  &  REPAIRS— Cont. 


“BANDMASTERS  AND  MUSIC  SUPER¬ 
VISORS’’ — ask  for  our  “Free  List’’  and  dis¬ 
counts  to  “Schools  and  Teachers’’  on  “Band  and 
Orchestra  Instruments”  —  “Guitars”  —  “Accor¬ 
dions” — "Harmonicas”.  S.  M.  Rudolph’s,  At¬ 
chison,  Kansas. 

OBOE-PEDLER  —  Conservatory  System  —  Fac¬ 
tory  Re-conditioned —Like  new.  With  case — 
$175.00.  Sent  subject  to  insi>ection.  Scott’s 
Music.  Clovis,  N.  M. 

•  DE  VOE’S  OF  PHILADELPHIA”  ship  in- 
struments  to  schools  on  approval.  Write  us  for 
our  special  list.  Clarinets  “silver”— Cavalier 
$67.50,  Buescher  $77.50,  Legionnaire  $65.00, 
Cadet  $62.50.  Clarinets  “wood’*^ — Varsity  $95.00, 
Cadet  $87.50.  Selmer  $165.00,  Bundy  $130.00. 
Trumpets — King  silver  $100.00,  Boston  silver 
$77.50,  Symphony  $60.00.  Comets — Holton  sil¬ 
ver  $67.50,  Conn  silver  $75.00.  Lyric  silver  $55.00. 
Trombones — Conn  silver  $82.50.  King  silver 
$85.00.  Kay  gold  lacquered  $65.00.  Baritones — 
King  $135.00.  Conn  $125.00,  Buescher  Euphonium 
$115.00.  Mellophones — Holton  silver  $75.00,  King 
gold  lacq.  $85.00.  Pourcelle  $45.00.  French 
Homs — “single” — Boston  $120.00.  York  $95.00, 
Conn  $150.00.  Oboes  “wood” — Mollenhauer 
$195.00,  Pan  American  $155.00.  Conn  $175.00. 
Flutes  “metal” — Cadet  $97.50.  Elkhart  $110.00, 
Bettoney  sterling  silver  $145.00.  Saxophones — 
King  silver  tenor  $175.00,  York  gold  lacq. 
$185.00,  Conn  silver  $190.00,  Conn  silver  alto 
$125.00,  Elkhart  gold  lacq.  $130.00,  Kingston 
silver  $97.50,  Conn  gold  lacq.  baritone  $160.00, 
Holton  gold  lacq.  bass  $190.00.  De  Voe’s,  5238 
Oakland  St.,  Phila.  24,  Pa. 


INST.  S  REPAIRS— Cont. 


OBOE-LOREE  FOR  SALE:  Splendid  in.stru- 
ment.  Box  43,  Station  M.,  New  York  City. 
FOR  SALE:  Buescher  400  trumpet,  2  tone  fin¬ 
ish,  $85.00.  Martin  gold  lac.  trumpet,  $75.  Bless¬ 
ing  gold  lac.  trumpet,  $75.  Buescher  gold  lac. 
comet,  $67.50.  Buffet  wood  clarinet,  $100.  Pe<l- 
ler  ebonite  clarinet,  $75.  Conn  gold  lac.  trom¬ 
bone,  $75.00.  Conn  gold  lac.  trombone,  2  tone 
finish,  $80.  2  Bandm.aster  gold  lac.  trombone-, 

each,  $45.  Pan-Am.  EJ)  upght.  b.ass.  case.  $9(». 
12  bass  piano  accordion,  $52.50.  Regar  Guitar 
with  Amplifier,  $55.00.  All  instruments  like  new. 
lots  of  other  bargains.  Send  for  list.  Musicians 

Supply  Co.,  Elkhart.  Ind. _ 

FOR  SALE— Bb  Clarinets-Cadet  Composition 
$80.  Arnold  Wood,  $95.00.  Wurlitzer  Composi¬ 
tion  $75.00.  Metal  $55.00  (New  Cadet  Woo<l 
$135.00.)  Alto  Saxophones,  Martin,  Imperial, 
Brass  Gold  Lacquered  (Nickel  Keys)  $150.00. 
Holton  Brass  $90.00.  Tenor  Saxophone  Conn 
Brass  $190.00.  New  Flutes,  Armstrong  $124.50. 
Used  Flutes,  Pan  American  $75.00  Conn  $100.00. 
Trombone,  York  Bra.ss  $75.00.  Comets  Martin. 
King  Brass  $100.00,  King  Sterling  Bell  $150.00. 
Grand  Rapids,  Cleveland  $55.00.  New  Wm. 
Frank  Cornets  and  Trumpets  $145.00.  Trumpets 
Conn,  Martin  Brass  $100.00.  Pan-American 
Cavalier  $75.00.  BBb  Sousaphone  Pan-American 
Brass  $250.00.  Helicon  BBb  Couturier  Silver 
$80.00.  Conn  C  Soprano  Sax,  Gold  Plated  $65.00 
like  new.  Kohlert  Military  System  Oboe  $60.00. 
All  used  instruments  factory  reconditioned  and 
guaranteed  perfect.  Expert  Band  Instrument  Re¬ 
pairing.  Frank  R.  Graham  Music  Shop,  17  No. 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  2,  Ill. 


BE'TTONEY  STERLING  SILVER  C  Flute  in 
case.  $195.00.  Lyon  &  Healy,  5  valve.  Double  Bell 
Euphonium,  $135.00.  Bettoney  Conservatory  Bas¬ 
soon,  $125.00.  Kohlert  Military  Oboe,  $60.00. 
Conn  Silver-plated  Mellophone.  $75.00.  Conn  Sil¬ 
ver-plated  Baritone  Horn,  $110.00.  York  Silver- 
plated  Baritone  Horn,  $100.00.  Besson  Silver- 
plated  Fluegel  Horn,  no  case,  $60.00.  King,  Conn, 
Buescher,  Martin,  etc.  “E”  Flat  Alto  Saxophones, 
$100.00  to  $125.00  each.  Buescher  Gold-Lacquered 
Baritone  ^xophone.  $165.00.  Lyon  &  Healy 
Gold-lacquered  Bass  Saxophone  with  case,  $195.00. 
Conn,  King,  Buescher,  Holton  Trombones  with 
case,  $75.00  to  $95.00  each.  Conn  Silver-plated 
BB  Sousaphone  $285.00.  Deagan  Artist  No.  264 
— 4  Octave  Special  Xylophone,  $175.00.  New  25 
Bar  Glockenspiel  with  Harness,  Cover  and  Mal¬ 
let,  $57.50.  New  Heavyweight  25  Bar  Glocken¬ 
spiel  with  Harness,  Cover  and  Mallet.  $75.00. 
New  Artley  Sterling  Silver  Flute,  $225.00.  New 
W.F.L.  Drum  Co.,  White  Lacquer  Drum  Out¬ 
fit  with  tunable  Tom  Toms,  $185.00.  York  BB 
Silver-plated  Recording  Bass  Horn,  $225.00.  Set 
of  ^Imer  Silver-plated  Full  Boehm  B  Flat  and 
A  Clarinets  in  double  case,  $175.00.  King  Silver- 
plated  Alto  Horn  with  case.  $75.00.  Ludwig  4 
Octave  Marimba.  $165.00.  William  S.  Haynes 
Sterling  Silver  Boehm  B  Flat  Clarinet,  $175.00. 
New  Pedler  Silver-plated  Cornet  and  Trumpet 
Outfits.  $90.00  each.  While  our  present  supply 
lasts.  King  Silvertone  Tromnet  with  case  (Ster¬ 
ling  Bell),  $135.00.  York  Silver-plated  Fluegel 
Horn  with  case,  $75.00.  Conn  gold-plated  slide 
cornet,  like  new,  with  case,  $65.00.  Buescher 
Silver-plated  mellophone  with  case,  $85.00.  York 
silver-plated  mello^one  with  case,  $75.00.  Conn 
Bk  curved  soprano  saxophone,  silver-plated. 
$75.00.  “C"  melody  saxophones  $40.00  up.  Dea- 
gan  3  Octave  vibraharp.  $325.00.  New  Jenkins  3 
Octave  set  of  vibrabells.  $295.00.  New  Set  of 
Tenkins  2Vi  Octave  vibrabells,  $225.00.  New 
Honi  Wood  Boehm  bass  clarinet  with  low  Eb 
with  case.  $595.00.  New  Strasser  Wood  Boehm 
bass  clarinet  with  low  Eb  with  rase.  $675.00. 
Champlain  Conservatory  system  English  horn, 
$450.00.  Olds  gold-lacquered  Cornet.  $135.00. 
Martin  Imperial  gold-lacquered  trumpet,  $95.00. 
Martin  Committee  gold-lacquered  trumpet, 
$135.00.  Martin  silver-plated  baritone  saxophone 
with  high  “F” — very  fine— with  case,  $195.00. 
Selmer  gold-lacquered  trumpet,  $145.00.  Conn 
gold-lacouered  trumpet,  $110.00.  Couesnon  gold- 
lacquered  BB  sousaphone,  $225.00.  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  gold-lacquered  BB  sousaphone,  $245.00.  Louis 


Lot  Wood  Boehm  C  flute.  $150.00.  New 
Armstrong  silver-plated  Boehm  C  Flute  $124.50. 
Moenig  Metal  Boehm  Eb  clarinet,  $72.50.  Selmer 
Wood  Boehm  Bb  clarinet,  $175.00.  Buffet  Wood 
Bb  Boehm  Clarinet  with  forked  Bb,  $195.00  Kings, 
ton  gold-lacquered  Tenor  Saxophone,  $145.00. 
Olds  Featherweight  gold-lacquered  Trombone. 
$165.00.  Pedler  Wood  Professional  Boehm  Clari 
net  with  articulated  G,  $175.00.  Pan-American 
silver-plated  Eb  Upright  Bass,  $125.00.  Keefer 
gold-lacquered  BB  Upright  Bass,  $165.00.  New 
Kohlert  Wood  Conservatory  Oboe,  $345.00.  New 
Pedler  Wood  Professional  Boehm  (Harinet  Outfit, 
$225.00.  New  Pedler  Ebonite  Boehm  C^rinet 
Outfit,  $135.00.  Set  of  Orchestra  Bells,  $35.00. 
Comets,  Trumpets,  Trombones,  from  $47.50  up. 
Set  of  New  Pedal  Tympani.  $260.00.  Set  of  Used 
Hand  Tuned  Tympani,  $135.00.  Martin  Gold  Lac¬ 
quered  Tenor  saxophone.  $175.00.  Wood  & 
Elionite  Boehm  Bb  Clarinets.  $85.00  and  up. 
Used  Violin  Outfits  $22.50  and  up.  Conn  Wood 
Conservatory  Oboe,  $265.00.  King  gold-lacquered 
bell  front  recording  baritone  horn,  no  case, 
$147.50.  Conn  446N  Wood  Boehm  Bb  Clarinet 
with  case,  like  new,  $187.50.  Conn  444N  Wood 
Boehm  Bb  Clarinet  with  case,*  like  new,  $157.50. 
Penzel  Mueller  Artist  Wood  Boehm  Bb  Clarinet 
with  case,  $175.00.  Wm.  S.  Haynes  WoM  Boehm 
C.  Flute,  $150.00.  Martin  Committee  gold-lac¬ 
quered  trumpet,  $145.00.  Buescher  silver-plated 
BB  Upright  Bass,  $175.00.  Holton  silver-plated 
BB,  4  valve,  upright  bass,  $185.00.  York  silver- 
plated  BB  upright  bass,  $175.00.  York  silver- 
plated  valve  trombone  with  case,  $75.00.  Used 
H  size  String  Bass.  $147.50.  Kohlert  Wood 
Boehm  Alto  Clarinet,  $275.00.  Cabart  Wood 
Boehm  Alto  Clarinet,  $275.00.  Kohleit  Wood 
Albert  Alto  Clarinet,  $125.00.  Olds  silver-plated 
trombone  with  case,  $145.00.  Wm.  S.  Haynes 
Sterling  Silver  Bt^m  C.  Flute,  will  take  trades. 
(New)  Kay  5  String  Bass,  special  price,  $.325.00. 
(New)  Selmer  Wood  Boehm  Bb  Clarinet  Outfit, 
$250.00.  (New)  Selmer  Sterling  Silver  Boehm 
C  Flute.  $245.00.  Conn  Silver-plated  Boehm  C 
Flute,  $87.50.  King  silver-plated  Boehm  Db  Pic- 
cojo,  $97.50.  Bettoney  Sterling  Silver  Db  Boehm 
Piccolo,  $127.50.  And  hundreds  of  other  instru¬ 
ments  available  for  immediate  delivery  at  Bar¬ 
gain  Prices.  “We  are  in  the  market  for  ail  kinds 
of  Band  Instruments.  Will  pay  high  prices,  also, 
allow  high  trade-in  appraisals.’’  Write  for  Free 
Bargain  List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Ex- 
change,  446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 
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Your  School  NEEDS  this 

M  usic  Motovator 


"  —  the  second  most  widely 
read  magazine  in  the  School 
Library,  topped  only  by  LIFE.” 

That's  what  Librarians  say  of 

School 

Musician 


Edited  exclusively  for  school 
musicians  and  their  Directors. 

Educational  t'eatu'e  articles  by  the 
cawcorionoi  n„tion’s  acknowledned 

authorities  in  music  education.  Scliool 
Band  and  Orcliestra  Directors  sjiy — “We 
couldn’t  ‘do  business'  witboiit  the  ScIhmiI 
Musician."  Music  students  “eat  it  up". 
Almost  a  100%  coverage  in  this  field. 

Departmentals 

teachings  on  every  major  instrument, 
edited  by  established  authorities;  called 
“A  Liberal  Education  in  Music.” 

Motovational 

(plenty  of  them) 
from  every  corner  of  tlie  nation  glorify 
and  promote  instrumental  instruction  in 
tile  schools.  Tile  only  magazine  of  Its  kind 
ever  publislied.  Now  in  its  18th  year. 

Terms  of 
Subscription 

Per  year  $1.50  2  years  $2.50 

Foreign,  per  year  $2.00 


Classified  Continued 


Bundle  Sub.  Plan 


Lat  your  antiro  studant  musician  body 
anjoy  and  banaiit  by  raading  Tba 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  ragularly.  Ona  or 
two  library  or  bandroom  copias  ara  in- 
sufiiciant. 

By  tha  NEW  BUNDLE  PLAN  you  gat 
ten,  twanty-fiva.  or  fifty  copias  avary 
month  which  may  ba  distributed  to  cer¬ 
tain  individuals  or  used  ior  class  read¬ 
ing.  This  is  a  new  economical  way  to 
get  complete  coverage  oi  valuable  in¬ 
to  rmation. 

Hare  are  the  new  bundle  rotas: — 

10  Copies  Monthly  for.  .  .$10.00 
25  Copies  Monthly  for.  .  15.00 

50  Copies  Monthly  for.  . .  25.00 
10  Months,  Mailed  to 
One  Address. 

Start  your  Bundle  Plan  now.  Gat  your 
first  bundle  of  news  cmd  inlormation  ior 
your  instrumental  students.  Quantity  may 
oe  increased  as  required.  ORDER  NOW. 


Subscription  orders  accepted 
only  when  fully  covered  by  cash. 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is 
published  monthly  except  July 
and  August.  Mailing  date  gen¬ 
erally  the  1 0th  of  the  date 
month. 


Name 

No.  Copies 

Town  . 

Address 


Amt.  Enc. 
State 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 

MEYER’S  SPECIAL  OFFERING  For  Spring 
Semester:  Rebuilt  and  new  Band  and  Orchestra 
Instruments.  Clarinets,  Boehm  System,  Case — 
Selmer  Bj:  wood,  $175.00.  New  Penzei-Mueller 
Bt),  wood,  Brilliante  model — Write  for  School 
Price.  New  Pedler  Bb  etonite,  $125.00.  Conn  Bh 
wood,  $145.00.  Pedler  B^,  wood.  Professional 
model,  $175.00.  Selmer  B|>,  wood.  Demonstrator, 
$210.00.  Bettoney  A,  wood,  $60.00.  Selmer  A, 
wood,  $87.50.  Bb  wood  and  ebonite  clarinets, 
$85.00  up.  ^Imer  Bb,  silver,  $135.00.  Metal  Bb 
clarinets,  $59.50  up.  Pair  of  Buffet  clarinets,  Bb 
and  A,  $225.00.  Eb  clarinets,  metal,  wood,  and 
ebonite,  $67.50  up.  Bats  and  Alto  Clarinets — 
Kohlert,  wood  bass  clarinet,  case,  $350.00.  Buffet, 
wood  Albert  astern  bast  clarinet,  case,  $175.00. 
New  French  Cabart,  wood  bass  clarinet,  low  Eb, 
case,  $525.00.  Selmer,  wood  alto  clarinet,  $275.00. 
New  French  made,  wood,  alto  clarinet,  $325.00. 
Buffet,  wood,  Albert  system  alto  clarinet,  case, 
$125.00.  OboM — Bassoons — English  Horns — Koh¬ 
lert,  conservatory  oboe,  wood  case,  $250.00.  Sel¬ 
mer,  wood,  conservatory  oboe,  $325.00.  New 
French  conservatory  oboes,  $290.00  to  $485.00, 
ring  and  plateau  models.  New  Penzel-Mueller  and 
Linton  conservatory  oboes  —  Write  for  School 
Price.  Military  oboes,  $50.00  up.  Conservatory 
system  bassoons,  $125.00  up.  Heckel  system,  wood 
bassoon,  $325.00.  New  ReidI  wood,  Heckel  sys¬ 
tem  bassoon,  case,  $550.00.  Heckel-Bibrich,  wood 
bassoon,  case,  $450.00.  New  Alexander,  wood, 
conservatory  E^lish  horn,  case.  $475.00.  Buffet, 
wood,  military  English  horn,  $150.00.  Saxophones 
— King  tenor  saxophone,  $175.00.  Buffet  tenor 
saxophone,  $140.00.  Martin,  late  model,  tenor 
saxophone,  case,  $195.00.  Elkhart  alto  saxo¬ 
phone,  $95.00.  Conn  alto  saxophone,  case, 
$125.00.  Conn  gold  plated  alto  saxophone,  case, 
$175.00.  Buescher,  Aristocrat  model  alto  saxo¬ 
phone,  case,  $137.50.  Soprano  saxophones,  $45.00 
up.  C  Melody  saxophones,  $40.00  up.  Eb  bari¬ 
tone  saxophones.  King,  Martin,  Elkhart,  etc., 
$135.00  up.  Conn  bass  saxophone,  case,  $195.00. 
Bass,  Alto,  and  Baritone  Horns  —  American 
Artist  BBb  sousaphone,  $235.00.  Couesnon  Eb  sou- 
saphone,  $195.00,  King  BBb  sousaphone,  $335.00. 
Conn  recording  BBb  bass  horn,  $250.00.  Pan 
American  Eb  recording  bass  horn,  $225.00.  Elk¬ 
hart  BBb  upright  bass  horn,  $145.00.  Windsor 
Eb  upright  bass  horn,  $125.00,  Holton  baritone 
born,  $100.00.  Martin  baritone  horn,  like  new, 
$135.00.  American  Artist  baritone  horn,  $65.00. 
Buescher  euphonium,  $150.00.  King  recording 
euphonium,  5  valves,  $225.00.  Martin  alto  horn, 
case.  $65.00.  Circular  alto  horns,  $40.00  up. 
Mellophones  and  French  Homs — King  niello- 
phone,  case,  $75.00.  Mellophones,  $55.00  up. 
Kruspe  double  French  horn,  case,  $295.00.  Conn 
single  French  horn,  case,  $165.00.  Piston  valve 
single  French  horn,  $100.00.  New  Alexander 
single  French  horn,  $235.00.  King  double  French 
horn,  $250.00.  Conn  mellophone,  late  mo<let,  case. 
$95.00.  New  Frank  mellophone,  $80.00.  New 
Holton  mellophone,  case,  $120.00.  New  Couesnon 
mellophone,  Eb,  $65.00.  Martin  ballad  horn,  case, 
$75.00.  Cornets — Trumpets — Trombones — Martin, 
King,  Holton,  Conn  trombones,  $75.00  to  $97.50 
each.  Olds  trombone,  new  case,  $125.00.  New 
Getzen  trombone,  case,  $97.50.  Holton  valve  trom¬ 
bone,  $70.00.  King  cornet,  case,  $75.00.  Buescher 
cornet,  $85.00.  York  comet,  case,  $65.00.  Martin 
Committee  model  tmmpet,  Gladstone  case. 
$130.00.  Conn  trumpet,  late  model,  case.  $105.00. 
King  trumpet.  Demonstrator,  $130.00.  New  Ped¬ 
ler  trampets  and  cornets,  cases,  $90.00  each.  Conn 
Eb  cornet  (new),  case.  $75.00.  Conn  Fluegel 
horn.  f65.90.  Blessing  Event — In  your  continued 
search  for  the  ptrfect  instrument  you  will  even¬ 
tually  f'iid  Blessing  Artist  model  trumpets  and 
cornels.  i?i  cases,  $150.00  each.  Blessing  Super 
Artist  model  trumpets  and  comets,  in  cases, 
$175.00  each.  Flutes — Piccolos,  Cases — Wm.  S. 
Haynes  sterling  silver  flute.  $225.00.  Bettoney 
sterling  silver  flute.  $180.00.  New  Armstrong 
flute,  $124.50.  New  Bettoney  flute,  $135.00.  Man¬ 
hattan  flute,  $100.00.  Marcil  flute.  $87.50.  New 
Artley  sterling  silver  head,  flute.  $150.00.  Wm. 
S.  Haynes  sterling  silver  piccolo,  $125.00.  Bet¬ 
toney  sterling  silver  piccolo,  $110  00.  Conn  pic¬ 
colo,  $75.00. 

Percussion — Strings — New  Pair  Pedal  tympani, 
$250.00.  New  Portable  235  octave  vibraphone, 
$225.00.  New  3  octave  vibraphone.  $295.00.  New 
Zildjian  cymbals,  write  for  prices.  New  Kay 
crack-proof  bass,  $195.00,  and  $225.00.  Regular 
Glockenspiel,  complete  with  harness,  cover,  and 
mallet  (new),  $75.00.  Lightweight  Glockenspiel, 
complete  (new),  $57.50.  Parade  drums,  $25.00 
up.  New  Ludwig  dmm  outfits,  2  tunable  tom 
toms,  blue  and  silver,  $185.(10  each.  Used  violin 
outfits,  $20.00  up.  New  violin  outfits,  $27.50  up. 
Viola  outfits,  $35.00  up.  Cellos  (new),  $75.00. 
Ordiestra  bells,  _  $32.50.  Amplifiers,  public  ad¬ 
dress  systems,  micropbones,  etc.  Write  for  prices. 
Hundreds  of  instruments  available  for  immediate 
delivery  at  birgaifi  prices.  Highest  prices  paid 
for  instruments.  Latest  bargain  list  on  request. 
Trades  and  exchanges  solicit^.  Meyer’s  Musical 
Exchange  Co.,  Dept.  L.,  454  Michigan,  Detroit 
26,  Michigan. 


MUSICIAN’S  SCHOLARSHIPS  covering  room, 
board  &  tuition,  open  to  qualified  H.S.  boys  15-l|j 
yrs.  of  age  in  nation’s  leading  milita^  academy.  , 
Write  qualifications,  references,  etc.  Catalog  wfl^ 
be  mailed  to  all  eligibles.  Value  $1,100  a  year;' 
balance  of  $500  covering  uniforms,  books,  mHical 
attention,  laundry,  etc.,  due  upon  entrance.  Box 
34.  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


INSTRUCTION 


:oim>ositi< 

through  simplified  tested  course.  Separate  courses 
for  students  and  directors.  Remit  $1.00  for  three 
trial  lessons  and  details.  N.  Brahmstedt,  5829  N. 
42nd  St..  Milwaukee  9,  Wis. 


MUSICIANSII — Learn  the  science  of  Breath 
Control.  Send  for  booklet  “Your  Breath”  2Sc 
Dynamic  Breath  Control  Studies  $2.00  complete. 
Barto,  407  S.  22,  Allentown,  Penna. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your  mu¬ 
sical  instruments.  Especially  need  comets,  trum¬ 
pets,  metal,  wood  and  ebonite  clarinets,  trom¬ 
bones,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  French  horns, 
baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all  kinds,  bass  end 
alto  clarinets,  percussion  instruments,  string  in¬ 
struments,  vibraphones,  marimbas,  sousapimnes, 
piccolos,  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones). 
Write  us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  ap¬ 
praisal.  We  will  pay  transportation  charges. 
Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446 
Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26.  Michigan. 


WE  WANT  YOUR  MUSICAL  INSTRU¬ 
MENT,  We  will  pay  you  the  highest  prices  for 
saxophones,  clarinets,  trumpets,  comets,  trom¬ 
bones,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  French  Horns, 
clarinets,  baritone  horns,  alto  horns,  sousaphones, 
piccolos,  percussion  instruments,  string  instru¬ 
ments,  etc.  Write,  wire  or  call  now  for  the 
highest  cash  or  trade-in  appraisal.  If  our  offer 
isn’t  satisfactory  we  will  return  your  instru¬ 
ment  at  our  expense.  Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange 
Co.,  Dept.  L,  454  Michigan,  Detroit  26,  Michi¬ 
gan. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RECORDINGS;  Sousa.  Pryor,  Conway  Bands, 
7Sc.  Clarke,  Kryl,  Rinaldi,  Buono,  Pryor,  $1.50, 
up.  Euphonium  solos  by  Harold  Brasch  —  The 
\  olunteer/La  Coquette  12"  —  $3.00.  Endearing 
Young  Charms /Neptunes  Court  12" — $3.00.  Write 
E.  M.  Brasch,  2707  S.  June  St.,  Arlingtoit,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 


LEARN  PIANO  TUNING  at  home.  Write  Karl 
Bartenhach,  1001  Wells  St..  LaFayette,  Indians. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHER  sells  duplicates  oi 
rare  phonograph  records.  Collections  purchased. 
Ellie  Hirschmann  (Mr.),  100  Duncan  Avenue, 
Jersey  City  6,  New  Jersey. 


15c  for  nach  word  par  insartion:  25 
words  for  $3.00  (lOc  aach  additional 
word),  or  50  words  for  $5.00,  (5c  oach 
additional  word.)  Cask  with  ordar. 


Said  Bobby  Sox  . . . 

.  .  lot's  hoar  moro  about  braath 
control.  Aftar  all,  you  can  raach  us 
by  means  other  than  jan  .  .  .  many 
of  us  enjoy  GOOD  music  ...  a 
Bobby  Soxer." 

Okay,  Miss  Sox,  our  wrist  Is  prop¬ 
erly  slapped.  Watch  for  Mr.  Barto, 
the  Breath  Control  Man,  In  March. 

By  the  way,  how  about  tolling  your 
chums  that  cards  like  yours  ara  tha 
kind  that  editors  like  to  get.  They 
give  us  a  cue  as  to  the  kind  of  maga¬ 
zine  you  want  to  find  In  your  mailbox 
each  month,  and  so  far  as  we're  con¬ 
cerned,  you're  the  boss. 

See  ycu  In  March,  Bobby.  You  can 
start  holding  your  braath  right  now. 
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